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JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSING BY. 
BY THOMAS HEMPSTEAD. 


YEs, these are the hills, the silvery calms, 
The spicy winds and the tender glow, 
These the stately and rustling palms 
Of the way that runneth by Jericho; 
Still waves the corn and the fields are gay, 
As when in the darksome years ago, 
I clamored for alms beside the way 
Clad in the rags of a helpless woe. 
Love and laughter and light to spare, 
The green around and the blue on high, 
But mine the bitterness, gloom, despair, 
Till, passing, the Healer heard my cry. 


Blind, blind, O never to see the sun, 

Or the blaze of dew on the morning grass, 
Never to see how the rivers run 

Or the shadows over the barley pass! 
Never to look on a face, a flower, 

Or the glory of Lebanon’s snowy shroud ; 
Never, at evening’s holy hour 

See the day go out in a ruby cloud; 
Never to know when the light is done, 

Ever the darkness, — such was I, 
Till that wild multitude cried as one, 

Jesus of Nazareth passeth by! 


I remember how my mother took 
The*hand of her lonely and sightless child, 
And led me down by the sparkling brook 
Where the lilies stood in the light and 
smiled. 
I knew that the tufted sod was soft, 
She said that the fields were sweet and 
green, 
I heard a light wind running aloft, 
The spreading terebinth boughs between; 
But what to me was the glory shed 
On blooming valley and blushing’sky! 
Alone, I waited the kingly tread 
Of Jesus of Nazareth passing by. 


I felt the breeze over cheek and brow 
Creep, heavy with perfume from the groves, 
Heard whisper of leaves and murmurs low 
Of browsing kine and of turtle-doves ; 
I heard the garrulous, trailing crowd 
Go up to the pomp of the solemn feast, 
The hymns that rose to my father’s God 
From clashing symbol and chanting priest; 
There was the beauty of woman’s face, 
The light in the fathomless Hebrew eye, 
And manhood’s vigor and childhood’s grace, 
But Jesus of Nazareth passed not by. 


They bade me cease — could I be still ? 
My life, my heaven, my all were there; 
My bosom shook with a fiery thrill, 
A nameless Presence suffused the air; 
He spake, I looked in a human face, 
The first that these stony orbs had seen ; 
O gyes for the world a resting-place! 
O face as the dying day serene! 
He called, I arose at that command; 
More, more than enough for such as I, 
To see the smile and to feel the hand 
Of Jesus of Nazareth passing by. 





















































JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSING BY, ETC. 


Sing, O wind, in the stately palms 
Measures tender and strange and low; 
Brood, O golden and tranquil calms, 
Gardens blossom and roses blow; 
Smile, transparent and beautiful dome, 
Be as the dome of the Sinless Land; 
When he again for his blind shall come, 
I on the Sinless Hills shall stand; 
Then will my sweetest remembrance be 
That, homeless, hungry, and glad to die, 
Paradise opened its gates to me 
In Jesus of Nazareth passing by. 
Churchman. 


VIRGIL. 


* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari,’ 


‘Sunt lacrym2 rerum, et memtem mortalia tangunt.” 
ViRGIL. 
‘* Happy were he who could attain to know 
Causes of things, and underneath his feet 
Set fear and fate, and the unreturning flow 
Of all-devouring Acheron.’? Oh! unmeet 
Such tearless Stoic calm for thee, the sweet 
Half-Christian poet of the pagan age, 
Whom later times esteemed a wizard sage, 
And Dante as his guide rejoiced to greet; 
Tender as woman, and as childhood pure! 
Not thoughts like those shall in his mind en- 
dure 
Who learns aright the lore thy genius 
brings ; 
But human sympathy for human woe, 
And words of thine which tell that ‘‘ tears 
must flow, 
And hearts of men are touched by mortal 
things.”’ 


Spectator. JosEPH JoHN MuRPHY. 


ON THE SEASHORE, 


A VoIcE of many waters! thus to me 
Old ocean’s never-ceasing murmurs rise. 
Far stretching where the horizon meets the 
skies, 
The beauty of eternal iife I see, 
Wave chasing flowing wave unceasingly. 
No eye can pierce where thy deep secret 
lies, 
Or scan the fountains where thy waters rise, 
Or grasp the sum of thine immensity. 
God holds thee in the hollow of his hand, 
And counts the number of thy countless 
drops, 
Fixes the boundary of thy wave-beat strand, 
And with a word thy angry rising stops; 
And when his voice shall speak the last de- 


cree 
Thy years shall end, ‘‘ There shall be no more 
sea.’ 


Good Words. F. H. BowMan. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 

ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
ONE-FIFTH of the human race dwells in 
India, and every fifth Indian at least is a 
Mahommedan, yet many people contend 
that Islam is not a creed which propagates 
itself vigorously in the great peninsula. 
Where do they imagine that the fifty odd 
millions of Mussulmans in India came 
from? Not ten per cent. of them even 
claim to be the descendants of immigrants, 
whether Arab, Persian, or Pathan, and of 
that ten per cent. probably half are de- 
scendants only by adoption, the warrior 
chiefs who followed successful invaders 
allowing their bravest adherents, if Mus- 
sulmans, to enrol themselves in their own 
clans. Almost all, moreover, are half- 
breeds, the proportion of women who en- 
tered India with the invaders having been 
exceedingly small. The remainder — 
that is, at least ninety per cent. of the 
whole body —are Indians by blood, as 
much children of the soil as the Hindoos, 
retaining many of the old pagan supersti- 
tions, and only Mussulmans because their 
ancestors embraced the faith of the great 
Arabian. They embraced it too for the 
most part from conviction. There is a 
popular idea in this country that India 
was at some time or other invaded from 
the north by a mighty conqueror, who set 
up the throne of the Great Mogul, and 
compelled multitudes to accept Islam at 
the point of the sword ; but this is an illu- 
sion. Mahommed authorized conversion 
by force, and Islam owes its political im- 
portance to the sword, but its spread as a 
faith is not due mainly to compulsion. 
Mankind is not so debased as that theory 
would assume, and the Arab conquerors 
were in many countries resisted to the 
death. The pagan tribes of Arabia saw 
in Mahommed’s victories proof that his 
creed was divine, and embraced it with a 
startling ardor of conviction ; but outside 
Arabia the bulk of the common people 
who submitted to the khalifs either re- 
tained their faith, as in Asia Minor, or 
were extirpated, as in Persia and on the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
The Arabs colonized on an enormous 
scale, and, being careless what women they 
took, mixed their blood freely, so that in 
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Syria, Egypt, the Soudan, and the enor- 
mous territory stretching from Barca to 
Tangier the population is essentially Arab 
with more or less of crossing. The Tar- 
tars were persuaded, not conquered, and 
they and the Arabs are still the dominant 
races of the Mussulman world which has 
converted no European race except a few 
A!banians —with all their intellectual 
superiority and their military successes, 
the Arabs never converted Spain — and 
has gained its converts in China and in 
Africa almost exclusively by preaching. ° 
It was the samein India. Here and there, 
asin Sind and Mysore, a small population 
may be found whose ancestors were con- 
verted by persecution, and doubtless suc- 
cessful invaders occasionally terrified or 
bought with immunities large groups of 
Indians. But that the process was neither 
general nor steadily pursued is proved by 
two broad facts — first, that India is nota 
Mahommedan country, but a Hindoo coun- 
try in which Mahommedans are numer- 
ous ; and, secondly, that in no part of the 
peninsula can the distribution of faith be 
fairly considered territorial. Mussulman 
villages are everywhere found among Hin- 
doo villages, and Mussulman families 
dwell among Hindoo families in a way 
which, if India had ever been “ converted ” 
systematically, would have been impossi- 
ble. The early missionaries of Islam 
could not use force, and as to the invad- 
ers who conquered and remained, they 
seldom or never wished to use it, for the 
sufficient reason that it was not their inter- 
est. They wanted to found principalities, 
or kingdoms, or an empire, not to wage an 
internecine war with their own tax-paying 
subjects, or to arouse against themselves 
the unconquerable hostility of the warrior 
races of the gigantic peninsula, who were, 
and who remain, Hindoo. The truth is 
that Mahommedan proselytism by preach- 
ing began in India, then held to be far the 
richest of the great divisions of Asia, 
within three centuries from the Hijrah, 
and has continued ever since —that is, 
for a period of probably nine hundred 
years at least, during which the process, 
now vigorous, now slackening, has never 
been entirely intermitted. In other words, 
Islam, though often assisted by authority, 
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has taken three times the time to convert 
a fifth of the people of India that Chris- 
tianity, though constantly suffering perse- 
cution, took to convert the Roman Em- 
pire. Islam probably never advanced 
with the speed of Christianity when first 
contending with paganism, and certainly 
never with the speed with which the faith 
spread in the tenth century throughout 
Russia. 

Yet the missionaries of Islam from the 
first had many and great advantages. 
They were, if judged by our modern stan- 
dards, exceedingly numerous. The more 
fervent Arabs, with their gift of eloquence 
and their habit of teaching, after the long 
battle with the outside world had ceased, 
took to the work of proselytism with an 
ardor never displayed by modern Chris- 
tians, and as fast as they made converts 
they raised up new missionaries, often by 
villages ata time. Europeans habitually 
forget that every Mussulman is more or 
less of a missionary — that is, he intensely 
desires to secure converts from non-Mus- 
sulman peoples. Such converts not only 
increase his own chance of heaven, but 
they swell his own faction, his own army, 
his own means of conquering, and govern- 
ing, and taxing the remainder of mankind. 
All the emotions which impel a Christian 
to proselytize are ina Mussulman strength- 
ened by all the motives which impel a 
political leader-and all the motives which 
sway a recruiting sergeant, until proselyt- 
ism has become a passion which, whenever 
success seems practicable, and especially 
success on a large scale, develops in the 
quietest Mussulman a fury of ardor which 
induces him to break down every obstacle, 
his own strongest prejudices included, 
rather than stand for an instant in a 
neophyte’s way. He welcomes him as a 
son, and whatever his own lineage, and 
whether the convert be negro or China- 
man or Indian or even European, he will 
without hesitation or scruple give him his 
own child in marriage, and admit him 
fully, frankly, and finally into the most 
exclusive circle in the world. The mis- 
sionaries of such a faith are naturally 
numerous, and when they first assailed 
India they found, as they have done ever 
since, a large proportion of the population 
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ready at least to listen to their words. 
India was occupied then, as it is occupied 
now, by a thick population of many races, 
many tongues, and many degrees of civil- 
ization, but all differentiated from the rest 
of mankind in this. Cultivated or uncul. 
tivated, they had all keen minds, and all 
their minds were occupied by the old 
problem of the whence and whither. 
They were all religious in a way, and all 
afraid of something not material. Hin- 
dooism was then, as it is now, not so 
much a creed as a vast congeries of creeds, 
of modes of belief as to the right method 
of escaping an otherwise evil destiny, ren- 
dered inevitable, not only by the sins of 
this life, but by the sins of a whole series 
of past and unremembered lives. It is 
the belief in transmigration which Euro- 
peans always forget, and which governs 
the inner souls of the Hindoo millions, 
who believe in their past existence as fer- 
vently as orthodox Christians believe in 
a future one. The efforts to solve the 
problem and rescue themselves from des- 
tiny were endless, and included millions. 
Some heresies involved whole peoples. 
One heresy, Buddhism, almost became 
the creed of the land. Great heretics 
made more converts than Luther. New 
cults rose with every generation into par- 
tial favor. New castes sprang up almost 
every year —that is, new groups of per- 
sons separated themselves from the rest 
of mankind, in order, through new rules of 
ceremonial purity, to insure further their 
security against a pursuing fate. The 
process which now goes on endlessly then 
went on endlessly, till India was a swelter- 
ing mass of beliefs, ideas, religious cus- 
toms, and rules of life all or nearly all 
instigated by fear, by an acute dread that 
somehow, after so much labor, so much 
self-denial, such hourly bondage to cere- 
monial precaution, the end might ulti- 
mately be missed. The essence of the 
life of Hindooism, if not of its creeds, is 
fear —fear of the unknown result which 
may follow upon error either in conduct 
or in faith or in ceremonial. A single be- 
lief, the belief in his pre-existence, which 
is firmly accepted by every Hindoo, fills 








| his mind with vague terrors from which, 
| while that conviction lasts, there cannot 
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be by possibility any full relief. He is 
responsible for sins he knows nothing of, 
and who can say that any punishment for 
them would be unjust or excessive? If 
misfortune comes to him, that is his due, 
and a Hindoo, once unlucky, often broods 
like a Calvinist who thinks he is not of 
the elect. The modes of obtaining safety 
are infinite, but are all burdensome, and 
all, by the confession of those who use 
them, are more or less uncertain. 

Amidst this chaos the missionaries of 
Islam preached the haughtiest, the most 
clear-cutting, and the least elevated form 
of monotheism ever taught in this world 
—a monotheism which accounted for all 
things, ended discussion, and reconciled 
all perplexities by affirming that there ex- 
isted a sultan in the sky, a God, sovereign 
in his right as Creator, unbound even by 
his own character, who out of pure will 
sent these to heaven and those to hell, 
who was fate as well as God. This being, 
lonely, omnipotent, and eternal, had re- 
vealed through Mahommed his will, that 
those who believed in him should have 
eternal bliss in a heaven which was earth 
over again with its delights intensified and 
its restrictions removed, and that those 
who disbelieved should suffer torment 
forevermore, Could anything be more 
attractive to a Hindoo? If he only ac- 
cepted the great tenet, which, after all, 
he suspected to be true, for the notion of 
a Supreme lurks in Hindooism, and is 
always unconditioned, his doubts were all 
resolved, his fears were all removed, his 
ceremonial burdens were all lifted off him, 
and he stepped forward comparatively a 
free man. Year after year, century after 


century, thousands turned to this new | 


faith as to a refuge, tempted, not by its 
other and baser attractions, to be dis- 
cussed presently, but by what seemed to 
the converts the intellectual truth of this 
central tenet, by which the complexity of 
the world was ended, for all things were 
attributed to a sovereign will, whose op- 
eration explained and justified the destiny 
Which is to a Hindoo the ever present 
problem of his life. Nothing goes as it 
should, yet all things must be going as 
they should; what better or easier recon- 
ciliation of those facts than the existence 
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of a Creator who, because he created, 
rules all as he will? Monotheism ex- 
plains the mystery of the universe, and to 
the Hindoo dissatisfied with Hindooism 
seemed perfect light. 

In teaching this faith the missionaries 
of Islam had some further advantages 
besides its simplicity, though they are not 
those usually ascribed tothem. To begin 
with, whether Arabs or Pathans or Per- 
sians or Indian converts, they and their 
hearers were equally Asiatics, and had 
therefore a profound, though hardly con- 
scious, sympathy. It may be hard to 
explain in what the comity of Asia con- 
sists, but of its existence there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Something radical, 
something unalterable and indestructible, 
divides the Asiatic from the European. 
Stand in a great Asiatic bazaar, with men 
of twenty races and ten colors and fifty 
civilizations moving about it, and every 
one is bound to every other by a common 
distaste for the European, even if he is 
anally. There is not a European in Eu- 
rope or America who does not feel that 
between himself and the Jew there is some 
dividing line which is independent of 
creed or of culture or of personal respect. 
Of all Christians, again, the most deter- 
mined and, politically, the most powerless 
is the Armenian; but he is a true Asiatic, 
and accordingly, in the deepest recesses 
of the Mussulman world, in Arabia or in 
Afghanistan, where any other Christian 
would be slain at sight, he passes along 
as safe, from all save contempt, as any 
follower of Islam. Those evidences seem 
unanswerable, but there is one stronger 
still. The faith of the Moslem makes him 
accept, and accept heartily, every convert, 
be he Chinese or negro or Indian, as a 
brother ; but he regards one convert with 
a dull, inactive, but unsleeping suspicion, 
and that is the European renegade. The 
missionaries of Islam were personally 
acceptable in India because they were 
Asiatics, and because, though the creed 
they taught was universal, the rule of life 
by which it was accompanied was Asiatic 
too. 

I do not mean by this, as most writers 
do, that the laxity of the sexual ethics 
taught by Mahommed was specially at- 


































tractive to the Hindoo. I doubt if such 
laxity is attractive to any men seeking 
light, or has ever assisted greatly in the 
spread of any creed. The chastity of 
Christianity did not stop its spread in the 
dissolute society of the rotting Roman 
world. Of all the greater faiths Islam is 
the least elevated in this respect, for it 
allows not only polygamy, but free di- 
vorce at the man’s will, and concubinage 
limited only by his power of purchasing 
slaves. It, in fact, consecrates the harem 
system, and, except as regards adultery or 
unnatural crime, legitimizes the fullest and 
most unscrupulous indulgence of lust. 
Nevertheless, it has never attracted the 
most lustful nations of Europe, such as the 
French; it is rejected by the least conti- 
nent of mankind, the Chinese, and it has 
been accepted by millions of women, on 
whose behalf it relaxes nothing either in 
this world or the next. It is quite clear 
that polygamy is not the attraction of 
Islam for them, nor are they promised 
male houris in Paradise, even if they have 
any chance of attaining to Paradise at all. 
The truth is, that men desire in a creed 
an ideal higher than their practice. The 
most dissolute of European societies 
foisted upon Christianity a restriction, 
celibacy, stronger than any Christ had 
taught; and even among male Asiatics it 
is doubtful if laxity is so attractive as is 
commonly supposed. Asiatics care, it is 
true, nothing about purity, which, among 
Christians, is as much valued as chastity, 
and more safeguarded by opinion, the 
Asiatics holding that lust, like hunger, is 
neither evil nor good, but a mere appetite, 
the gratification of which under regulation 
is entirely legitimate. They are, there- 
fore, tolerant of lustful suggestions even 
in their religious books, care nothing about 
keeping them out of literature or art, and 
do not understand, still less appreciate, 
the rigid system of obscurantism by which 
the European avoids the intrusion into 
ordinary life of anything that may even 
accidentally provoke sexual desire. But 
as regards the actual intercourse of the 
sexes Asiatics are not lax. The incon- 
tinence of the young is prevented by a 
careful system of betrothals and early mar- 
riages ; even Mahommedanism punishes 
adultery with death ; Buddhism is in theory 
nearly as clean as Christianity; and the 
Hindoo, besides being monogamous, re- 
gards divorce as at once monstrous and 
impossible. It is probable that the laxity 
of Islam in its sexual ethics repelled rather 
than attracted Hindoo mean, while to Hin- 
doo women it must have been as disgust- 
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ing as to Christians. The strongest proof 
of the grip that Islam takes, when it takes 
hold at all, is that in India women have 
been converted as numerously as men, 
though the Hindoo woman in accepting 
Islam loses her hope of heaven and the 
security of her position on earth both to- 
gether. This repulsion, however, did not 
prevent conversion. The Hindoo never 
regards the sexual question as of high 
spiritual importance, and his philosophy 
trains him to believe that all ethics are 
personal —that that which is forbidden 
to one man may not only be allowed to 
another, but enjoined upon him. It may 
be, for instance, imperative onan ordinary 
Brahmin to restrict himself to one wife, 
yet it may be perfectly right for a Koolin 
Brahmin to marry sixty; and though in- 
fanticide is to Hindoos, as to Christians, 
merely murder, there are tribes, often of 
the strictest purity of the faith, in which 
the practice is considered blameless. It 
is very doubtful if a Hindoo would alto- 
gether condemn a Thug, quite certain that 
he tolerates in certain castes practices he 
considers infamous in certain others. The 
Hindoo convert to Islam therefore ac- 
cepted polygamy as allowed by God, who 
alone could allow or disallow it, and for 
the rest he found in the sacred law or 
Mahommedan rule of life nothing that was 
repellent. 

That law, to begin with, allowed him to 
live the caste life — to be, that is, a mem- 
ber of an exclusive society maintaining 
equality within its own confines, but shut 
off from the rest of mankind by an invisi- 
ble but impassable barrier or custom rigid 
as law. Such a caste the Indian, always 
timid, always conscious of being a mere 
grain in a sand-heap, and always liable to 
oppression, holds to be essential to his 
safety, secular and spiritual, and he gives 
it up with a wrench which is to a Euro- 
peaninconceivable. Once out of caste he 
is no longer a member of a strongly knit, 
if limited, society, which will protect him 
against the external world, give him coun- 
tenance under all difficulties, and assure 
him all the pleasant relations of life, but 
is a waif, all alone, with every man’s hand 
against him, and with every kind of op- 
pression more than possible. Where is 
he to seek a surety, and where a wife for 
his son? The missionaries of Islam did 
not, and do not, ask him to abandon caste, 
but only to exchange his caste for theirs, 
the largest, the most strictly bound, and 
the proudest of all, a caste which claims 
not only a special relation to God, but the 
right of ruling absolutely all the remainder 
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of mankind. Once in this caste the Hin- 
doo convert would be the brother of all 
within it, hailed as an equal, and treated 
as an equal, even upon that point on which 
European theories of equality always break 
down, the right of intermarriage. John 
Brown, who died gladly for the negro 
slave, would have killed his daughter 
rather than see her marry a negro, but the 
Mussulman will accept the negro as son- 
in-law, as friend, or as king to whom his 
loyalty is due. The negro blood in the 
veins of the present sultan affects no Mus- 
sulman’s loyalty, and “ Hubshees,” who 
looked, though they were not, negroes, 
have in India carved out thrones. The 
Mussulman caste, as a caste, attracts the 
Hindoo strongly, and so does the family 
life of Islam, which leaves him just the 
seclusion, just the household peace, and 
just the sovereignty within his own doors 
which are dear to his soul. He craves for 
a place where he may be in society, and 
yet out of society; not alone, and yet free 
for a time from the pressure and even 
from the observation of the outer-world, 
which beyond the confines of his own 
caste is, if not directly hostile, at the best 
impure; and in Mahommedanism he finds 
his secluded home untouched. Islam 
leaves him his old sacred authority over 
his sons, an authority never questioned, 
far less resisted, and, what he values still 
more, absolute authority to dispose of his 
daughters in marriage at any age he him- 
self deems fitting. This privilege is to 
him of inestimable value — is, indeed, the 
very key-note of any honorable and there- 
fore happy condition of life. 

It is necessary upon this matter to be a 
little plain. Nothing can be finer than 
the relation of an Indian father to his chil- 
dren, except perhaps their relation to him. 
His solicitude and their obedience know 
no end, and there is, as a rule, extraordi- 
narily little tyranny displayed in the man- 
agement of the young. The tendency, 
indeed, is to spoil them, but there is one 
grand exception to this habit of tender- 
ness. The highest-spirited European no- 
ble is not more sensitive about the chastity 
of his daughters than the Indian of any 
class, but the ideas of the two men as to 
the effectual method of securing it are 
widely apart. The European trusts to his 
daughter’s principles, to an invisible but 
unbreakable wall of stringent etiquettes, 
to an ignorance fostered by a mother’s 
care, and to the comparatively late age at 
which, for physiological reasons, the pas- 
sions wakein Europe. The Indian knows 
that every girl born in his climate may be 








a mother at eleven while she 1s still a baby 
in intellect and in self-control, knows that 
while still a child her passions wake, 
knows that he cannot keep her ignorant, 
and knows that he can no more at that age 
trust her principles than he could trust her 
not to play with toys, or eat the sweet- 
meats before her lips. The choice before 
him is early betrothal at his discretion, 
not hers, for she is incompetent to choose, 
or the seclusion in a nunnery which, if 
early marriage is ever abolished in India, 
will be the inevitable alternative, as it is 
now among the better classes in France. 
He has decided for the former course, and 
the new creed which approves and ratifies 
that decision is to him, therefore, an ac- 
ceptable one. His notion of honorable 
life is not upset by the notion of his teach- 
ers, who upon all such points sympathize 
with him to the full. As to the ceremo- 
nial restrictions involved in Mahomme- 
danism, they are most of them his own 
restrictions, much liberalized in theory, 
and one of them receives his conscien- 
tious and most cordial approval. Here 
again it is necessary to be plain. In the 
present excited condition of English and 
American opinion upon the subject of alco- 
hol, it is vain to hope that the unvarnished 
truth will be listened to without contempt, 
but still it ought to be told. ‘There are 
temptations which tell differently on dif- 
ferent men, and which, innocent for one 
set, are debasing —that is, utterly evil — 
for another. There are two moralities 
about drink, just as, if the effect of opium 
were different on different varieties of 
mankind, there would be two moralities 
about opium. The white races do not 
suffer, except as individuals, from alcohol. 
They do not as races crave it in excess, 
and except in excess it harms them only 
by causing an enormous and in great part 
useless waste of their labor. The white 
races which drink wine do not appear to 
have suffered at all, and even the white 
races which drink spirits have suffered 
very little. It is mere nonsense to talk of 
either the French or the Scotch as infe- 
rior peoples, and the Teutons in all their 
branches have done in all departments of 
life all that men may do. Individuals of 
all these races have suffered from drink 
in such numbers as to produce an unnat- 
ural average of crime, but the races have 
neither perished nor grown weak, nor 
shown any tendency to deterioration in in- 
tellectual power or in morale. The Scotch 
are better than they were three centuries 
ago, and the Jews, who drink everywhere, 
remain everywhere the same. It is differ- 











ent with the dark races and the red races. 
Owing probably to some hitherto untraced 
peculiarity of either their physical or more 
probably their mental constitutions, alco- 
hol in any quantity seems to set most 
Asiatics — the Jews are an exception — 
on fire, to produce an irresistible craving 
for more, and to compel them to go on 
drinking until they are sunk in a stupor of 
intoxication. They appear to delight but 
little in the exhilaration produced by par- 
tial inebriety, and to seek always a total 
release from consciousness and its oppres- 
sions. The condition of “dead drunk- 
ness,” which few even of drinking north- 
erners enjoy, is to them delightful. “I 
not drinkee for drinkee,” said the Madras 
man; “I drinkee for drunkee.” Alcohol 
is therefore to such races an intolerable 
evil, and its consumption by them is in 
the eyes of all strict moralists an immoral- 
ity. Itis the doing of a thing known to 
be, for that man, evil. This desire to 
drink for drinking’s sake probably became 
stronger when the Aryans descended from 
the land of the grape to regions where it 
cannot be obtained, yet where arrack can 
be made in every village; and their early 
legislators therefore prohibited the use of 
alcohol with an absolute rigor which pro- 
duced in the course of ages an instinctive 
abhorrence. No respectable Hindoo will 
touch alcohol in any form, and the Ma- 
hommedan restriction, which it is said 
cost Islam the adherence of the Russian 
people, seems to Hindoos a supplementary 
evidence of the divine origin of the creed. 

With their path thus cleared, with their 
great numbers, and with their persistent 
zeal, the missionaries of Islam ought long 
ere this to have converted the whole pop- 
ulation of India to their faith, and it is a 
little difficult to account for the slowness 
of their progress. The best explanation 
probably is to be found in the dogged re- 
sistance of the priesthood, whose hold 
over the people is riveted by the supe- 
riority of their blood and of their natural 
intelligence, the Brahmin boy, for exam- 
ple, beating every other boy in every col- 
lege in the country; in the conservatism 
of the masses, which rejects innovation as 
impiety ; and in the saturation of the Hin- 
doo mind with the pantheistic idea, which 
is utterly opposed to Mahommedanism 
and to the whole series of assumptions 
upon which that creed rests. It is proba- 
ble, too, that patriotism, or rather pride, 
has had its weight, and that the Hindoos, 
vain of their antiquity, of their intellectual 
acuteness, and of their powers of resist- 
ance, have refused to break with the past, 
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which to them is always present, by ac- 
cepting an alien, though attractive, faith. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is certain, 
Islam has advanced, and is advancing, but 
slowly towards the destined end. Even 
if there has been no natural increase of 
population, the conversions cannot have 
exceeded fifty thousand a year upon an 
average since proselytism first began —a 
small number, when the original successes 
of the faith in Arabia are considered. It 
is probable, however, that the conversions 
have been far below that figure, and that 
even now, when proselytizing energy has 
been revived by a sort of Protestant re- 
vival in Arabia, they hardly reach through- 
out the continent more than fifty thousand 
ayear. Still they goon. Mahommedan- 
ism benefits by the shaking of all Hindoo 
beliefs, which is the marked fact of the 
day, and it is nearly certain that, should 
no new spiritual agency intervene, the 
Indian peoples, who are already betraying 
a tendency to fuse themselves into one 
whole, will at last become Mahommedan. 
None who profess that faith ever quit it; 
the tendency towards physical decay vis- 
ible in so many Mussulman countries is 
not perceptible in India, and in the later 
stages conversion will probably be accel- 
erated by a decided use of force. 
Whether a Mahommedan is a better 
man than a Hindoo it is impossible to de- 
cide, for though Islam is the higher creed, 
it is far more inimical to progress —is, 
indeed, a mental cu/-de-sac, allowing of no 
advance — but that its disciples are higher 
in the political scale, and will ultimately 
hold the reins, is a truth almost self-evi- 
dent. They are only one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation, they would have little external aid 
except from a few Pathans, and possibly 
Soudanese, and they do not include the 
bulk of the fighting races —the Sikhs, 
Rajpoots, Hindostanees, Beharees, and 
Mahrattas — but, nevertheless, few ob- 
servers doubt that, if the English army 
departed, the Mahommedans, after one 
desperate struggle with the Sikhs, would 
remain supreme in the peninsula. They 
are all potential soldiers, they are all capa- 
ble of self-sacrifice for the faith, and the 
are all willing to cohere, and to acknowl 
edge one common and central authority. 
They know how to make themselves 
obeyed, and, though cruel, they do not 
excite the kind of hate which drives sub- 
jects to despair. They have impressed 
themselves upon India as the ruling caste. 
Hindoos superior to themselves in martial 
qualities will yet serve under them, and 
when, in 1857, northern India tried in one 
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great heave to throw off the European 
yoke, it was to Delhi and the effete house 
of Timour that Hindoos as well as Mus- 
sulmans turned for guidance and a centre. 
Brahmin Sepoys murdered Christian offi- 
cers in the name of a Mahommedan prince. 
In the light of that most significant of 
facts it is difficult to doubt that, though 
the process may be slow, India, unless all 
is changed by the intervention of some 
new force, must in no long period of time, 
as timeis counted in Asia, became a Ma- 
hommedan country, the richest, the most 
populous, possibly the most civilized, pos- 
sibly also the most anarchical of them all. 
Mahommedanism has never made a nation 
great, nor have its civilizations endured 
long, and the history of the Mogul Empire 
is not of good omen. It produced some 
striking characters, many great deeds, and 
a few magnificent buildings, one of which, 
the Taj at Agra, is peerless throughout 
the world; but it rotted very early, and it 
showed from first to last no tendency to 
breed a great people. The corruption was 
greater under Aurungzebe than under 
Baber, and the ease with which the British 
conquest was effected can only be ex- 
plained by a thorough exhaustion of Mus- 
sulman morale. They were the ruling 
class, they held all the springs of power, 
they had every motive for fighting hard, 
they were certainly twenty millions strong ; 
yet all our great wars were waged, not 
with Mussulmans, but with Hindoos, Mah- 
rattas, Pindarees, Sikhs, and our own 
Sepoys. Had they possessed in 1756- 
1800 one-half the energy of the Khalsa or 
fighting section of the Sikhs, the British 
would have been driven out of India, or 
out of all India except Bengal, by sheer 
exhaustion on the battle-field. Still, if 
India becomes Mahommedan, it may de- 
velop (as every other Mussulman country 
has done) an energy which, though tempo- 
rary, may last for centuries, and if its 
dynasts are Arabs or native Mussulmans 
instead of Tartars, it may rise to great 
heights of a certain kind of Oriental civ- 
ilization. 

The intervening spiritual force which 
ought to prevent this conversion of an 
empire to a false and entirely non-progres- 
sive creed is of course Christianity, and, 
now that the facts are better known, a cry 
of alarm has risen from the Reformed 
Churches at the slow progress of Chris- 
tian proselytism in India. Surely, it is 
argued, there must be some defect in the 
system of bringing our faith before this 
people, or there would be greater results 


from efforts in themselves great, and sup- | 





ported by the entire Christian world in 
Europe and America. Why are the Chris- 
tians so few, and why is there no sign that 
any nation in India is embracing Chris- 
tianity, or that any indigenous Christian 
Church is attracting, as Buddhism once 
did, millions of followers? Many writers, 
provoked by this cry, have endeavored to 
show that it is ill founded, and have pub- 
lished quantities of statistics intended to 
prove that Christianity does advance more 
rapidly than any creed, but no one who 
knows India will deny that the complaint 
is essentially true. The number of Chris- 
tians in all India is larger than is com- 
monly supposed. There are six hundred 
and sixty thousand belonging to the Re- 
formed Churches, and the conversions, 
if we include the aboriginal tribes, are 
becoming more numerous in proportion 
than those of Mahommedanism ; but Chris- 
tianity has taken but a poor grip on Hin- 
doo India. The creed has, except in 
Tinnevelly, no perceptible place in any 
one province. Its votaries are nowhere 
really visible among the population. Its 
thoughts do not affect the life, or perplex 
the orthodoxy, of other creeds. No Indian 
Christian is a leader or even a quasi-leader 
among the Indian peoples, and a traveller 
living in India for two years, and knowing 
the country well, might leave it without 
full consciousness that any work of active 
proselytism was going on at all. Chris- 
tianity has not failed in India as some 
allege, but it has failed as compared with 
reasonable expectation, and with the en- 
ergy expended in diffusing it, and it is 
worth while to examine quictly and with- 
out prejudice the probable reasons why. 
To do this more easily, it is well to sweep 
away in the beginning one or two popular 
fallacies. One of these is, that white 
Christians in India are the conquering 
race, and that Christianity is therefore 
detested as their creed. Thatis not true. 
That the English in India are regarded by 
large sections of the people as “ unac- 
countable, uncomfortable works of God” 
may be true enough, but they are not de- 
spised, are not held to be bad, and do not, 
in the majority of cases, in any way dis- 
grace their creed. To the bulk of the 
native population they are little known, 
because they are not visible, their num- 
bers, except in the seaports and-a few 
garrison towns, being inappreciable, but 
those who know them know and admit 
them to be a competent people, brave in 
war and capable in peace, always just, 
usually benevolent, though never agree- 
able, and living for the most part steadily 
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up to such light as they have. Even if 
they were worse it would make little dif- 
ference, the Hindoo being quite capable 
of distinguishing between a creed and its 
professors, and seeing that his own people 
also as well as the Mahommedans con- 
stantly fall in practice behind the teaching 
of their own faith. As for the position of 
the white Christians as a dominant caste, 
that is in favor of their religion, for it 
shows either that a great God is on their 
side, or that they enjoy, in an unusual 
degree, the favor of destiny. The fact — 
which is a fact, and a very curious one — 
that the white Christians, for the most 
part, do not wish the Indians to be con- 
verted, has no doubt an influence, of which 
we will speak by-and-by, but in general 
estimation among Indians this prejudice is 
not counted to their discredit, but is rather 
held to be a reason for trusting in their 
unsympatheticimpartiality. The Hindoo, 
too, though he has neither reverence nor 
liking for the social system of his con- 
querors, which is far too much based on 
individualism for his taste, has a great 
respect for their material successes and 
for their powers of thought, which in 
many directions, especially in governing 
and making laws, he is disposed to prefer 
greatly to his own. Taking it broadly, it 
may be affirmed that the fact that Chris- 
tianity is the conquerors’ creed makes no 
substantial difference one way or the 
other. It is again affirmed that Christian- 
ity is too difficult and complex a creed, 
that it demands too much belief, and that 
its teachers insist too much upon the 
acceptance by the neophyte of its complex- 
ities and difficulties. I see no foundation 
whatever for that statement. The diffi- 
culties of Christianity to Christians are 
not difficulties to the Hindoo. He is per- 
fectly familiar with the idea that God can 
be triune; that God may reveal himself 
to man in human form; that a being may 
be at once man and God, and both com- 
pletely; that the divine man may be the 
true exemplar, though separated from man 
by his whole divinity; and that sin may 
be wiped off by a supreme sacrifice. 
Those are the ideas the missionaries 
teach, and the majority of Hindoos would 
affirm that they were perfectly reasonable 
and in accordance with the general and 
divinely originated scheme of things. 
There is nothing in Christian dogma 





which to the Hindoo seems either ridicu-| 
lous or impossible, while no miracle what- | 
ever, however stupendous, in the least, 
Overstrains the capacity of his faith. | 
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were in themselves so little offensive to 
a heathen people as the greater dogmas of 
Christianity are to the Hindoo, who, more- 
over, while hinting that the second com- 
mandment involved an impossibility in 
terms, a material representation of the 
universal spirit being inconceivable, would 
allow that the ten constituted a very fair 
rule of life. The road is smooth instead 
of hard for the Christian theologian, and 
it is the perfect comprehensibility of its 
dogmas which makes the Hindoo’s unwill- 
ingness to believe harder to understand. 

The real difficulties in the way of the 
expansion of Christianity in India are, I 
conceive, of three kinds: one due to the 
creed itself, one to the social disruption 
which its acceptance involves, and one to 
the imperfect, it may even be said the 
slightly absurd, method hitherto adopted 
of making proselytes. 

1. It is most difficult to make the theo- 
logical impediments to the spread of 
Christianity in India clear to the English 
mind without being accused either of 
irreverence or of presumption. Every 
missionary has his own ideas of those 
difficulties — often ideas he does not ex- 
press, derived from great experience — 
and he naturally thinks any other expla- 
nation either insufficient or erroneous. 
The attempt, however, must be made, the 
writer premising that his belief is based 
on conversations with Brahmins of great 
acuteness, continued through a period of 
many years, but with Brahmins exclu- 
sively. No man not a Christian becomes 
a Christian to his own earthly hurt except 
for one of two reasons. Either he is in- 
tellectually convinced that Christianity is 
true —a conviction quite compatible with 
great distaste for the faith itself —or he 
is attracted by the person of Christ, feels, 
as the theologians put it, the love of Christ 
in him. The former change happens in 
India as often as elsewhere whenever the 
Christian mind and the Hindoo mind fairly 
meet each other, but it does not produce 
the usual result. The Hindoo mind is so 
constituted that it can believe, and does 
believe, in mutually destructive facts at 
one and the same time. An astronomer 
who predicts eclipses ten years ahead with- 
out a blunder believes all the while, sin- 
cerely believes, that the eclipse is caused 
by some supernatural dog swallowing the 
moon, and will beat a drum to make the 
dog give up the prize. A Hindoo will 
state with perfect honesty that Christianity 
is true, that Mahommedanism is true, and 
that his own special variety of Brahmin- 


There never was a creed whose dogmas | ism is true, and that he believes them all 
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three implicitly. The relation between | but another, something more of the sover- 


what Dr. Newman calls “ assent ” and what | eign and legislator. 


we call faith is imperfect with Hindoos, 
and conversion may be intellectually com- 
plete, yet be for all purposes of action 
valueless. Missionaries are constantly 
ridiculed in India for saying that they 
have hearers who are converts but not 
Christians, the idea being that they are 
either deluding themselves or dishonestly 
yielding to the English passion for tangi- 
ble results. They are in reality stating a 
simple truth, which embarrasses and 
checks and, sooth to say, sometimes irri- 
tates them beyond all measure. What are 
you to do with a man whom you have 
labored with your whole soul to convince, 
who is convinced, and who remains just 
as unconvinced for any practical purpose 
as he was before? The Hindoo, be it 
understood, is not skulking or shrinking 
from social martyrdom, or telling lies; he 
really is intellectually a Hindoo as well as 
a Christian. Some of us have seen, it may 
be, the same position of mind in the case 
of a few Roman Catholic agnostics, but 
in Europe itis rare. In India it is nearly 
universal, and the extent of its effect as a 
resisting force to Christianity is almost 
inconceivable to a European. The mis- 
sionary makes no headway. He is baf- 
fled at the moment of success by what 
seems to him an absurdity, almost a 
lunacy, which he yet cannot remove. The 
other obstacle is, however, yet more seri- 
ous. The character of Christ is not, I 
am convinced, as acceptable to Indians as 
itis to the northern races. It is not so 
completely their ideal, because it is not so 
visibly supernatural, so completely beyond 
any point which they can, unassisted by 
divine grace, hope to attain, The quali- 
ties which seemed to the warriors of 
Clovis so magnificently divine, the self- 
sacrifice, the self-denial, the resignation, 
the sweet humility, are precisely the qual- 
ities the germs of which exist in the Hin- 
doo. He seeks, like every other man, the 
complement of himself, and not himself 
again, and stands before Christ at first 
comparatively unattracted. The ideal in 
his mind is as separate as was the ideal 
in the Jews’ mind of their expected Mes- 
siah, and though the ideals of Jew and 
Hindoo are different, the effect is in both 
cases the same —a passive dull repulsion, 
scarcely to be overcome save by the spe- 
cial grace of God, I never talked frankly 
with a Hindoo in whom I did not detect 
this feeling to be one inner cause of his 
rejection of Christianity. He did not 
want that particular sublimity of character, 





It may be said that 
this is only a description of the “ carnal 
man,” and so it is, but the carnal man in 
each race differs, and in the Hindoo it 
gives him a repugnance, not to the moral- 
ity of Christianity, which he entirely ac- 
knowledges to be good, though incomplete 
as not demanding enough ceremonial pu- 
rity, but to the central ideal of all. This 
is, when all is said, and there is much to 
say, the master difficulty of Christianity 
in India, and the one which will delay 
conversion on a large scale. There is no 
Christ in Mohammedanism. It will be 
overcome one day when Christ is preached 
by Christians unsaturated with European 
ideas, but till then it will be the least 
removable of impediments, though it pro- 
duces this result also, that when it is re- 
moved the true convert will display, does 
even now in rare cases display, an approx- 
imation to the European ideal of Christ 
such as in Europe is scarcely found, or 
found only in a few men whom all the 
sects join to confess as saintly Christians. 

2. What may be called the social diffi- 
culty in the way of Christianity is very 
great, and is exasperated by the medium 
through which it is propagated. The 
convert is practically required to renounce 
one civilization and to accept another not 
in his eyes higher than his own. He is 
compelled first of all to “ break his caste,” 
that is, to give up irrecoverably — for 
there is no re-entry into Hindooism —his 
personal sanctity, which depends on caste, 
and his fixed position in the world, and 
his kinsfolk and his friends, and to throw 
himself all bare and raw into a world in 
which he instinctively believes nine-tenths 
of mankind to be, for him, impure. He 
must eat and drink with men of other 
castes, must hold all men equal in his 
sight, must rely on friendship and not on 
an association, must be for the rest of his 
life an individual, and not one of a mighty 
company. There is no such suffering un- 
less it be that of a Catholic nun flung into 
the world by a revolutionary movement to 
earn her bread, and to feel as if the very 
breeze were impiously familiar. Be it re- 
membered, a low-caste man feels the pro- 
tection of caste as strongly as a high-caste 
man, and the convert to Christianity does 
not, like the convert to Mahommedanism, 
merely change his caste; he loses it alto- 
gether. 

There is in India no Christian caste, 
and there never will be. Not to mention 
that the idea is in itself opposed to Chris- 
tianity, there can be no such organization 
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unless the Europeans will admit equality 
between themselves and the natives, and 
they will not. Something stronger than 
themselves forbids it. They may be wrong 
or right, but their wills are powerless to 
conquer a feeling they often sorrow for, 
and the very missionary who dies a martyr 
to his efforts to convert the Indians would 
die unhappy if his daughter married the 
best convertamong them. In presence of 
that feeling a Christian caste is impossi- 
ble, for the Hindoo, a true Asiatic, will 
not admit that with equality in caste ine- 
quality in race can co-exist. It has often 
been suggested that this obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity is wilful, and that 
the converts might keep their caste, but 
the plan has never been worked, and never 
can be. I firmly believe caste to be a 
marvellous discovery, a form of socialism 
which through ages has protected Hindoo 
society from anarchy and from the worst 
evils of industrial and competitive life — 
it is an automatic poor-law to begin with, 
and the strongest form known of trades- 
union — but Christianity demands its sac- 
rifices like every other creed, and caste in 
the Indian sense and Christianity cannot 
co-exist. With caste the convert gives up 
much of his domestic law, the harem-like 
seclusion of his home, much of his author- 
ity over wife and children, his right of 
compelling his daughter to marry early, 
which, as explained above, he holds part 
of his honor, most of his daily habits, and 
even, in theory at all events, his method 
of eating his meals. A Christian cannot 
condemn his wife to eat alone because of 
her inferiority. Everything is changed 
for him, and changed for the unaccus- 
tomed, in order that he may confess his | 
faith. One can hardly wonder that many, | 
otherwise ready, shrink from such a bap- | 
tism by fire, or that the second generation 
of native Christians often show signs of 
missing ancient buttresses of conduct. 
They are the true anxieties of the mis- 
sionaries, and it is from them in nine cases 
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out of ten that the ill-repute of Indian 
Christians is derived; but European opin- | 
ion about them is most unfair. They are | 
not converts, but born Christians, like any | 
of our own artisans ; they have not gone | 
through a mental martyrdom, and they | 
have to be bred up without strong convic- | 


tions, except that Christianity is doubtiess | 


true, without the defences which native | 
opinion has organized for ages, and in the | 
midst of a heathen society in which the | 
white Christians declare their children | 
shall not live. One such man I knew well, | 
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European, a big, bold man, though a Ben- 
galee by birth, utterly intolerable to his 
kinsfolk, and an outcast from all native 
society. He fought his battle for a good 
while hard, but he grew bitter and savage, 
became, among other changes, a deadly 
enemy of the British government, and at 
last solved all the questions which pressed 
on him so fiercely by turning Mahomme- 
dan. Anative Christian village in Canara 
some years since followed the same course, 
and it may hereafter be a frequent one. 

3. The greatest obstacle, however, to 
the rapid diffusion of Christianity in India 
is the method adopted to secure prose- 
lytes. The Reformed Churches of Europe 
and America have devoted themselves to 
the old object with some zeal * and com- 
mendable perseverance, but they have en- 
tirely failed to secure volunteers for the 
work. Owing to causes very difficult to 
understand, missionary work in India 
scarcely ever attracts Europeans pos- 
sessed of even a small independence, and 
the number of those who maintain them- 
selves and work for the cause, seeking no 
pecuniary aid from the Churches, may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
Churches, therefore, acting for the most 
part independently, but stiil acknowledg- 
Ing a federal tie of good-will which in- 
duces them to avoid interfering with one 
another, have organized what is practically 
a proselytizing “service” for India, con- 
sisting now of about seven hundred men, 
differing, of course, greatly among each 
other, but most of them as well educated 
as average English or Scotch clergymen, 
most of them married, and all of them 
honestly devoted to their work. The 
charges sometimes brought against them 
in England, but never in India, are not 
only unfounded, but nonsensical. Now 
po again a missionary, tempted by the 
high rewards offered for his special knowl- 
edge, or detecting in himself some want 
of true vocation, embraces a secular 


* Some zeal. It is not very much. If we tzd the 
means of deducting the contributions of about two 
thousand families who are the mainstay of all mis- 
sionary bodies and of al) charities, the amount raised 
by the Churches would not appear large, and it is 
raised with extreme difficulty. The Churches, pressed 
by home wants and conscious of great ignorance, will, 
as a rule, give nothing unless stimulated by special 
addresses, and the expense of tha: stimulation t2kes a 
quite unreasonable percentage from mission funds. 
The individual contributions so raised are exceedingly 
smail, and the demands of the contributors for imme- 

iate results are ludicrously unreasonable. They will 
not wait for the oak to grow, and a good many of them 
are as bad as the Scotch merchant who at last rejected 
a request to support the Society for the Conversion of 
the ‘oon, He paid once; he paid twice; but on the 
third application he said, ‘* D—— it, are thae Jews no’ 


who showed much of the quality of the | a’ convertit yet?” 
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career, and is thenceforward regarded by 
his brethren as a backslider. Now and 
again a missionary, disenchanted or con- 
quered by that disgust of India which 
with some Europeans becomes a mental 
disease, returns to the West to commence 
the ordinary life of an Established or Dis- 
senting clergyman. Now and again, but 
very rarely, a missionary falls a prey to 
some temptation of drink, or desire, or 
gain, and is cast out, his comrades “ in- 
quiring ” in such cases with all the severity 
and more than the care of any judicial 
court. But the Churches are, for the most 
part, admirably served. The missionaries 
lead excellent and hard-working lives, are 
implicitly trusted by the whole community, 
European and native, and rarely resign 
until warned by severe illness that the 
period of their usefulness is overpast. 
Many of them become men of singular 
learning; many more show themselves 
administrators of high merit; and all dis- 
vlay on occasion that reserve of energy 
and devotion which more than any other 
thing marks that the heart of a service is 
sound. Most pathetic stories are told of 
their behavior in the great Mutiny, but I 
prefer to tell a little anecdote which is 
known to me to be true, and is most char- 
acteristic. The Rev. John Robinson was, 
in 1850 or 1851, an unpaid missionary, 
recognized as such by the Baptist Church, 
but maintaining himself as a translator. 
He was suddenly summoned one day to 
the leper asylum to baptize a dying con- 
vert. The message was intended for his 
father, but the father was sick, and my 
friend went instead, in fear and trembling, 
baptized the dying man, consoled him, 
and then was seized with a throe of men- 
tal agony. It is the custom of many 
missionaries on receiving a neophyte, 
especially if sick, to give him the kiss of 
peace. Mr. Robinson thought this his 
bounden duty, but he was himself a half- 
breed, his mother having been a Malay 
convert, and he was absolutely persuaded 
of the Indian theory that leprosy, though 
non-contagious in the case of a white man, 
is frightfully contagious in the case of one 
with native blood in his veins. He hes- 
itated, walked to the door, and returned 
to kiss the leper on the lips, and then to 
lie for days in his own house, prostrated 
with an uncontrollable and, as experience 
has often proved, not unreasonable ner- 
vous terror. A superstitious fool, the 
doctor thought him, when he had wormed 
the truth out of him during his fit of ner- 
vous horror. True soldier of Christ, say 
I, who, when his duty called him, faced 
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something far worse than shot. The body 
of the missionaries have that quality in 
them, and those who deprecate or deride 
them do not know the facts. But, excel- 
lent as they are, it is not for the work of 
proselytism that they are adapted. 

In the first place, they are too few. 
Every missionary has a wife, a house, a 
conveyance, children who must be sent 
home; and must, being so situated, live 
the usual and respectable European life. 
That costs on the average £500 a year 
per house ;* and the Churches, which, if 
they are really to reach all India, need at 
least five thousand agents, cannot, or at 
all events will not, provide for more than 
seven hundred. In the second place, the 
missionaries are Europeans, divided from 
the people by a barrier as strong as that 
which separates a Chinaman from a Lon- 
doner, by race, by color, by dress, by in- 
curable differences of thought, of habit, of 
taste, and of language. The last named 
the missionary sometimes, though by no 
means always, overcomes, but the remain- 
ing barriers he cannot overcome, for they 
are rooted in his very nature, and he does 
not try. He never becomes an Indian, or 
anything which an Indian could mistake 
for himself; the influence of civilization 
is too strong for him. He cannot help 
desiring that his flock should become 
“civilized ” as well as Christian; he un- 
derstands no civilization not European, 
and by unwearied admonition, by govern- 
ing, by teaching, by setting up all manner 
of usefui industries, he tries to bring them 
up to his narrow ideal. That is, he be- 
comes a pastor on the best English model ; 
part preacher, part schoolmaster, part 
ruler; always doing his best, always more 
or less successful, but always with an eye 
to a false end, the Europeanization of the 
Asiatic, and always acting through the 
false method of developing the desire of 
imitation. There is the curse of the whole 
system, whether of missionary work or of 
education in India. The missionary, like 
the educationist, cannot resist the desire 
to make his pupils English, to teach them 
English literature, English science, En- 
glish knowledge; often —as in the case 
of the vast Scotch missionary colleges, 
establishments as large as universities, 


* I defy living man, not being secretary to a mission, 
to state accurately what a missionary costs. His salary 
can be easily ascertained, but in addition to this he 
receives an allowance for his house, for his conveyance, 
and for passage money when sick. Add the cost of his 
share of genera! expenses, the charitable allowance for 
his widow, and the grant-in-aid to the school for his 
children, and the total will, I feel assured, not be less 


| than the sum I have mentioned. 
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and as successful in teaching — through 
the medium of English alone. He wants 
to saturate Easterns with the West. The 
result is that the missionary becomes an 
excellent pastor or an efficient schoolmas- 
ter instead of a proselytizer, and that his 
converts or their children or the thou- 
sands of pagan lads he teaches become in 
exact proportion to his success a hybrid 
caste, not quite European, not quite In- 
dian, with the originality killed out of 
them, with self-reliance weakened, with all 
mental aspirations wrenched violently in 
a direction which is not their own. It is 
as if Englishmen were trained by China- 
men to become not only Buddhists, but 
Chinese. The first and most visible result 
is a multiplication of Indians who know 
English, but are not English, either in in- 
tellectual ways or in morale; and the 
second is that, after eighty years of effort, 
no great native missionary has arisen, that 
no great Indian Church has developed 
itself on lines of its own and with unmis- 
takable self-dependent vitality, and that 
the ablest missionaries say sorrowfully 
that white supervision is still needed, and 
that if they all retired the work might 
even now be undone, as it was in Japan. 
Where three thousand preaching friars 
are required, most or all of them Asiatics, 
living among the people, thinking like 
them as regards all but creed, sympathiz- 
ing with them even in their superstitions, 
we have seven hundred excellent but for- 
eign schoolmasters or pastors or ruling 
elders. What is wanted in India for the 
work of proselytizing is not a Free 
Church College, an improved Edinburgh 
High School, teaching thousands of Brah- 
mins English, but an El Azhar for train- 
ing native missionaries through their own 
tongue, and in their own ways of thought 
exclusively — a college which should pro- 
duce, not baboos competent to answer 
examination papers from Cambridge, but 
Christian fanatics learned in the Christian- 
ized learning of Asia, and ready to wan- 
der forth to preach, and teach, and argue, 
and above all to command as the mis- 
sionaries of Islam do. Let every native 
church once founded be left to itself, or be 
helped only by letters of advice, as the 
churches of Asia were, to seek for itself 
the rule of life which best suits Christian- 
ity in India, to press that part of Chris- 
tianity most welcome to the people, to 
urge those dogmatic truths which most 
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attract and hold them. 


We in England 
have almost forgotten those discussions 
on the nature of God which divided the 
Eastern Empire of Rome, and which 
among Christian Indians would probably 


revive in their fullest force. It is the 
very test of Christianity that it can adapt 
itself to all civilizations and improve all, 
and the true native churches of India will 
no more be like the Reformed Churches 
of Europe than the churches of Yorkshire 
are like the churches of Asia Minor. 
Strange beliefs, strange organizations, 
many of them spiritual despotisms of a 
lofty type, like that of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the most original of all modern In- 
dians, wild aberrations from the truth, it 
may be even monstrous heresies, will ap- 
pear among them, but there will be life, 
conflict, energy, and the faith will spread, 
not as it does now like a fire in a-middle- 
class stove, but like a fire in the forest, 
There is far too much fear of imperfect 
Christianity in the whole missionary or- 
ganization. Christianity is always imper- 
fect in its beginnings. The majority of 
Christians in Constantine’s time would 
have seemed to modern missionaries mere 
worldlings ; the converted Saxons were for 
centuries violent brutes; and the mass of 
Christians throughout the world are even 
now no better than indifferents. None the 
less is it true that the race which em- 
braces Christianity, even nominally, rises 
with a bound out of its former position, 
and contains in itself thenceforward the 
seed of a nobler and more lasting life. 
Christianity in a new people must de- 
velop civilization for itself, not be smoth- 
ered by it, still less be exhausted in the 
impossible effort to accrete to itself a 
civilization from the outside. Natives of 
India when they are Christians will be and 
ought to be Asiatics still —that is, as un- 
like English rectors or English Dissent- 
ing ministers as it is possible for men of 
the same creed to be, and the effort to 
squeeze them into these moulds not only 
wastes power, but destroys the vitality of 
the original material. | Mahommedan 
proselytism succeeds in India because it 
leaves its converts Asiatics still; Chris- 
tian proselytism fails in India because it 
strives to make of its converts English 
middle-class men. That is the truth in a 
nutshell, whether we choose to accept it or 
not. 
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“THAT GIRL 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
“THAT GIRL IN BLACK.” 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


PART I. 


HE was spoilt—deplorably, absurdly 
spoilt. But, so far, that was perhaps the 
worst that could fairly be said against him. 
There was genuine manliness still, some 
chivalry even, yet struggling spasmodi- 
cally to make itself felt, and — what was 
practically, perhaps, of more account as a 
preservative — some small amount of orig- 
inality in his character. He had still a 
good deal to learn, and something too to 
unlearn before he could take rank as past- 
master in the stupid worldliness of his 
class and time. For he was neither so 
blasé nor so cynical as he flattered himself, 
but young enough to affect being both to 
the extent of believing his own affecta- 
tions real. 

He was popular; his position and in- 
come were fair enough to have secured 
this to a considerable extent in these, so- 
cially speaking, easy-going days, even had 
he been without the further advantages of 
good looks and a certain arrogance, not to 
say insolence of bearing, which, though 
nothing can be acquired with greater facil- 
ity and at less expenditure of brain tissue, 
appears to be the one not-to-be-disputed 
hall-mark of the period. 

Why he went to Mrs. Englewood’s re- 
ception that evening he could scarcely 
have told, or perhaps he would have 
vaguely shrunk from owning even to him- 
self the real motives —of sincere though 
feeble loyalty to old associations, of faintly 
Stirring gratitude for much kindness in 
the past — which had prompted the effort. 
For Mrs. Englewood was neither very 
rich, nor very beautiful, nor— worst of 
“nors”—very fashionable; scarcely, in- 
deed, to be reckoned as of motre monde in 
any very exclusive sense of the words, 
though kindly, and fairly refined, irre- 
proachable as wife and mother, and so 
satisfied with her lot as to be uninterest- 
ingly free from social ambition. 

But her house was commonplace, she 
herself not specially amusing. 

“If she’d be content to ask me there 
when they’re alone — I like talking to her 
herself well enough,” thought Despard, 
as he dressed. In his heart, however, he 
knew that would not do. He was more 
or less of a lion from Mrs. Englewood’s 





point of view; she was not above a certain 
pride in knowing that for the “old sake’s | 
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sake” she could count upon him for her 
one party of the season. And for this, as | 
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she retained a real affection for the man 
she had known as that delightful thing, 
a bright, intelligent, and unspoilt boy, and 
as she thought of him still far more highly 
than he deserved to be thought of, her 
conscience left her unrebuked. 

Year after year, it is true, her husband 
wet-blanketed her innocent pleasure in 
seeing the young man’s name on her invi- 
tation list. 

“ That fellow! In your place, my dear 
Gertrude ” — and an expressive raising of 
the eyebrows said the rest. 

“ But, Harry,” she would mildly expos- 
tulate, “ you forget. I knew him when he 
was és 

“So high —at Whipmore. Oh, yes; I 
know all about it. Well, well, take your 
way of it; it doesn’t hurt me if you invite 
people who don’t want to come.” 

“But who always do come, you must 
allow,” she would reply triumphantly. 

“And think themselves mighty conde- 
scending for doing so,” Mr. Englewood 
put in. 

“You don’t do Despard justice. 
always the way with men, I suppose.” 

“Come now, don’t be down upon me 
about it,” he would say good-naturedly. 
“J don’t stop your asking him. It isn’t 
as if we had daughters. In that case” — 
but the rest was left to the imagination. 

And this particular year Mrs. Engle- 
wood had smiled to herself at this point of 
the discussion. 

“ One can make plans even though one 
hasn't daughters,” she reflected. “If 
Harry would let me ask him to dinner 
now — but I know there’s no chance of 
that. And, after all, a good deal may be 
done at an evening party. I should like 
to do Despard a good turn, and give him 
a start before any other. If I could give 
himahint! But then there’s my promise 
to her father, — and Despard is sure to be 
sensitive on those points. I might spoil 
it all. No; 1 shall appeal to his kind- 
heartedness ; that is the best. How ten- 
der he used to be to poor Lilly when she 
was a tiny child! How he used to mount 
her up on his shoulders when she couldn’t 
see the fireworks! I will tell Maisie that 
story. It is the sort of thing she will 
appreciate.” 

It was a hot, close evening. Though 
only May, there was thunder in the air, 
people said. Despard’s inward dissatis- 
faction increased. 

“ Upon my soul it’s too bad,” he ejacu- 
lated while examining the flowers in his 
buttonhole. “Why, when one’s made up 
one’s mind to do a disagreeable thing, 
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should everything conspire to make it 
more odious thanit need be, I wonder? I 
have really— more than half a mind — 
not to 7 

Poor Gertrude Englewood, at that mo- 
ment smilingly receiving her guests! She 
little knew how her great interest in the 
evening was trembling in the balance. 

It was late when he arrived. Not that 
he had specially intended this. He cared 
too little about it to have considered 
whether he should be late or early, and as 
he slowly made his way through the crowd 
at the doorway, he was conscious of but 
one wish —to get himself at once seen by 
his hostess, and then to make his escape 
as soon as possible. As to the first part 
of this little programme there was no dif- 
ficulty. Scarcely did the first syllables of 
his name, “ Mr. Despard Norreys,” fall on 
the ear, before Mrs. Englewood’s out- 
stretched hand was in his, her pleasant 
face smiling up at him, her pleasant voice 
bidding him welcome. Yes, there was 
something difficult to resist about her; it 
was refreshing, somehow, and —there lay 
the secret —it brought back other days, 
when poor Jack's big sister, Gertrude, had 
welcomed the orphan schoolboy just as 
heartily, and when he had glowed with 
pride and gratification at her notice of 
him. 

Despard’s resigned, not to say sulky, ex- 
pression cleared; it was no wonder Mrs. 
Englewood’s old liking for him had suf- 
fered no diminution; he did show at his 
best with her. 

“So pleased ycu’ve come, so good of 
you,” she was saying simply. 

Her words made the young man feel 
vaguely ashamed of himself. 

“ Good of me!” he repeated, flushing a 
little, though the same or a much more 
fervent greeting from infinitely more ex- 
alted personages than Gertrude had often 
failed to disturb his composure. ‘“ No, 
indeed, very much the reverse. I’m sorry,” 
with a glance round, “to be so late, espe- 
cially as “ 

“ No, no, you’re not to begin saying you 
can’t stay long, the very moment you’ve 
come. Listen, Despard,” and she drew 
him aside a little; “I want you to do 
something to please me to-night. I have 
a little friend here—a Miss Fforde — 
that I want you to be very good to. Poor 
little thing, she’s quite a stranger, knows 
nobody, never been out. But she’s a nice 
little thing. Will you ask her to dance? 
or’’—for the shadow of a frown on her 
favorite’s forehead became evident even 
to Mrs. Englewood’s partial eyes — “ if 











you don’t care to dance, will you talk to 
her a little? Anything, you know, just to 
please her.” 

Despard bowed. What else could he 

do? Gertrude slid her hand through his 
arm. 
“ There she is,” she said. “That girl 
in black over there by the fireplace. Mai- 
sie, my dear,” fora step or two had brought 
them to the indicated spot, “I want to 
introduce my old friend, Mr. Despard 
Norreys, to you. Mr. Norreys — Miss 
Fforde;” and as she pronounced the 
names she drew her hand quietly away, 
and turned back towards her post at the 
door. 

Despard bowed, and, with the very 
slightest possible instinct of curiosity, 
glanced at the girl before him. She was 
of middle height, rather indeed under than 
above it; she was neither very fair nor 
very dark; there was nothing very special 
or striking in her appearance. She was 
dressed in biack; there was nothing re- 
markable about her attire, rather, as Des- 
pard saw in an instant, an absence of 
style, of finish, which found its epithet at 
once in his thoughts— “countrified, of 
course,” he said to himself. But before 
he had time to decide on his next move- 
ment she raised her eyes, and for half an 
instant his attention deepened. The eyes 
were strikingly fine; they were very blue, 
but redeemed from the shallowness of 
very blue eyes by the depth of the eye- 
lashes, both upper and lower. And just 
now there was a brightness, an expectancy 
in the eyes which was by no means their 
constant expression. For, lashes notwith- 
standing, Miss Fforde’s blue eyes could 
look cold enough when she chose. 

“Good eyes,” thought Despard. But 
just as he allowed the words to shape 
themselves in his brain, he noticed that 
over the girl’s clear, pale face a glow of 
color was quickly spreading. 

“Good gracious!” he ejaculated men- 
tally, “she is blushing. What a bread- 
and-butter miss she must be—to d/ush 
because a man’s introduced to her. And 
I am to draw her out! It is really too 
bad of Mrs. Englewood ;” and he half be- 
gan to turn away with a sensation of indig- 
nation and almost of disgust. 

But positive rudeness where a woman 
was concerned did not come easy to him. 
He stopped and muttered something in- 
distinctly enough about “the pleasure of 
a dance.” The girl had grown pale again 
by this time, and in her eyes a half-startled, 
almost pained expression was replacing 
the glad expectancy. As he spoke, how- 
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ever, something of the former look re- 
turned to them. 

“‘[ —I shall be very pleased,” she said. 
“JT am not engaged for anything.” 

*“] should think not,” he said to him- 
self. “I am guzte sure you dance atre- 
ciously.” 

But aloud he said with the slow, impas- 
sive tone in which some of his admirers 
considered him so to excel that “ Des- 
pard’s drawl” had its school of followers, 

“Shall we say the —the tenth waltz? 
I fear it is the first I can propose.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Fforde replied. 
She looked as if she would have been 
ready to say more had he in the least en- 
couraged it, but he, feeling that he had 
done his duty, turned away—the more 
eagerly as at that moment he caught sight 
in the crowd of a lady he knew. 

“Mrs. Marrinder! What a godsend 
he exclaimed. 

He did not see Miss Fforde’s face as 
he left her, and, had he done so, it would 
have taken far more than his very average 
modicum of discernment to have rightly 
interpreted the varying and curiously in- 
termingling expressions which rapidly 
crossed it, like cloud-shadows alternating 
with dashes of sunshine on an April morn- 
ing. She stood for a moment or two 
where she was, then glancing round and 
seeing a vacant seat ina corner she quietly 
appropriated it. 

“ The tenth waltz,” she repeated to her- 
self with the ghost of a smile. ‘1 wonder 
—” but that was all. 

The evening wore on. Miss Fforde 
had danced once —but only once. It 
was with a man whom her host himself 
introduced to her, and, though good-na- 
tured and unaffected, he was boyish and 
commonplace ; and she had to put some 
force on herself to reply with any show of 
interest to his attempts at conversation. 
She was engaged for one or two other 
dances, but it was hot, and the rooms were 
crowded, and with a scarcely acknowl- 
edged reflection—for Miss Fforde was 
young and inexperienced enough to think 
it hardly fair to make an engagement even 
for but a dance, to break it deliberately — 
that if her partners did of find her it 
would not much matter, the girl withdrew 
quietly into a corner, where a friendly 
curtain all but screened her from observa- 
tion, and allowed her to enjoy in peace 
the dangerous but delightful refreshment 
of an open window hard by. 

The draught betrayed its source, how- 
ever. She was scarcely seated when 
voices approaching caught her ears. 
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“ Here you are —there must be a win- 
dow open, it is ever so much cooler in this 
corner. Are you afraid of the draught?” 
said a voice she thought she recognized. 

“ No—o—at least—oh, this corner 
will do beautifully. The curtain will pro- 
tect me. What a blessing to get a little 
air!” replied a second speaker —a lady 
evidently. 

‘“ People have no business to cram their 
rooms so. And these rooms are — well, 
not spacious. How in the world did you 
get Marrinder to come?” 

The second speaker laughed. “It was 
quite the other way,” she replied. “ How 
did he get me to come? you might ask. 
He has something or other to do with our 
host, and made a personal matter of my 
coming, so, of course, I gave in.” 

‘“* How angelic!” 

“It is a penance; but we’re going im- 
mediately.” 

“] shall disappear with you.” 

“You! Why, you told me a moment 
ago that you were obliged to dance with 
some protégée of Mrs. Englewood’s — that 
she had made a point of it. And you 
haven’t danced with her yet, to my certain 
knowledge,” said the woman’s voice again. 

A sort of groan was the reply. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” with a light 
laugh. 

“I had forgotten; you might have let 
me forget and go off with a clear con- 
science.” 

“What is there so dreadful about it ?” 

“Tt is that girl in black I have to dance 
with formy sins. Such a littledowdy! I 
am convinced she can’t waltz. It was 
truly putting old friendship to the test to 
expect itof me. And of all things I do 
detest a bread-and-butter miss. You can 
see at a glance that this one has never 
left a country village before. She 43 

But his further confidences were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Mr. Marrinder in 
search of his wife. 

“You don’t care to stay any longer, I 
suppose?” said the new comer. 

“Oh, no; I am quite ready. I was en- 
gaged for this dance — the tenth, isn’t it? 
but I am tired, and it doesn’t matter. My 
partner, whoever he was, can find some 
one else. Good-night, Mr. Norreys.” 

“Let me go with you to the doar at 
least,” he replied. “I'll look about. for 
that girl in black on my way, so that if I 
don’t see her I can honestly feel I. have 
done my duty.” 

Then there came a flutter and rustling, 
and Miss Fforde knew that her neighbors 
had taken their departure. 
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She waited an instant, and then came 
out of her corner. 

“ He is not likely to come back to look 
for me in this room,” she thought; “ but 
in case he possibly should, 1 — I shall not 
hide myselt.” 

She had had a moment’s sharp conflict 
with herself before arriving at this deci- 
sion; and her usually pale face was still 
faintly flashed when, slowly making his 
way in the direction of the sofa where she 
had now conspicuously placed herself, she 
descried Mr. Norreys. 

“ Our dance —the tenth —I believe,” 
he said, with an exaggeration of indif- 
ference, sounding almost as if he wished 
to irritate her into making some excuse to 
escape. 

In her place nine girls out of ten would 
have done so, and without troubling them- 
selves to hide their indignation. But 
Maisie Fforde was not one of those nine. 
She rose quietly from her seat and took 
his arm. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is our dance.” 

Something in her’ voice, or tone, made 
him glance at her with a shade more atten- 
tion than he had hitherto condescended to 
bestow on “ Mrs. Englewood’s protégée.” 
She was looking straight before her; her 
features, which he now discovered to be 
delicate in outline, and almost faultlessly 
regular in their proportions, wore an ex- 
pression of perfect composure; only the 
slight, very slight rose-flush on her cheeks 
would have told to one who knew her well 
of some inward excitement. 

“By Jove!” thought Despard, “she’s 
almost pretty — no, pretty’s not the word. 
I never saw a face quite like it before. I 
suppose | didn’t look at her, she’s so badly, 
at least so desperately plainly dressed. I 
don’t, however, suppose she can talk, and 
I’d bet any money she can’t dance.” 

As regarded the first of his predictions 
she gave him at present no opportunity of 
judging. She neither spoke nor looked 
at him. He hazarded some commonplace 
remark about the heat of the rooms; she 
replied by a monosyllable. Despard be- 
gan to get angry. 

“Won't talk, whether she cam or not,” 
he said to himself, when a second obser- 
vation had met with no better luck. He 
glanced round the room; all the other 
couples were either dancing or smiling 
and talking. He became conscious of a 
curious sensation as disagreeable as novel 


—he felt as if he were looking ridicu-| 


lous. 
He turned again to his partner in a sort 
of desperation. 


| “Will you dance?” he said, and his 
|tone was almost rough; it had entirely 
|lost its usual calm, half-insolent indiffer- 
| ence. 

“ Certainly,” she said, while a scarcely 
perceptible smile faintly curved her lips. 
“It is, I suppose, what we are standing 

| up here for, is it not?” 

Despard grew furious. ‘ She is laugh- 
ing at me,” he thought. “ Impertinent 
| little nobody! Where in Heaven’s name 
|has Gertrude Englewood unearthed her 

from? Upon my soul, it is the very last 
| time she will see me at her dances!” 
| And somehow his discomfiture was not 
| decreased by a glance, an almost involun- 
tary glance, at Miss Fforde as they began 
to dance. She was certainly not striking 
| in appearance; she was middle-sized, 
| barely that indeed ; her dress was now, he 
began to perceive, plain with the plainness 
| of intention, not of ignorance or economy. 
| But yet, with it all—no, he could not 
honestly feel that he was right; she did 
not look like “ a nobody.” 

There was a further discovery in store 
for him. The girl danced beautifully. 
Mr. Norreys imagined himself to have 
outlived ali enthusiasm on such subjects, 
but now and then, in spite of the réle 
which was becoming second nature to 
him, a bit of the old Despard — the hearty, 
unspoilt boy —cropped out, so to speak, 
unawares. This happened just now —his 
surprise had to do with it. 

“You dance perfectly — exquisitely!” 
he burst out when at last they stopped. 
It was his second dance that evening only ; 
neither he nor Miss Fforde was the least 
tired, and the room was no longer so 
crowded. 

She looked up. There was no flush of 
gratification on her face, onlya very slight 
—the slightest possible — sparkle in the 
beautiful eyes. 

“Yes,” she said quietly; “I believe I 
can dance well.” 

Despard bit his lips. For once in his 
life he felt absolutely at a loss what to say. 
Yet remain silent he would not, for by so 
doing it seemed to him as if he would be 
playing into the girl’s hands. 

“] wild make her talk,” he vowed in- 
ternally. 

It was not often he cared to exert him- 
| self, but he could talk, both intelligently 
| and agreeably, when he chose to take the 
trouble. And gradually, though very 
gradually only, Miss Fforde began to 
thaw. She, too, could talk; though her 
| words were never many, they struck him 
|as remarkably well chosen and to the 
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point. 
further effort. 
power about them; not her words only, 
but her tone and expression, the quick 
play of her features, the half-veiled glances 
of her eyes, were full of a curious fasci- 
nation, seeming to tell how charming, how 
responsive a companion she might be if 
she chose. 

But the fascination reacted as an irri- 
tant on Mr. Norreys. He could not get 
rid of.a mortifying sensation that he was 
being sounded, and his measure taken 
by this presumptuous little girl, Yet he 
glanced at her. No; presumptuous was 
not the word to apply to her. He grew 
almost angry at last, to the extent of 
nearly losing his-self-control. 

“ You are drawing me out, Miss Fforde,” 
he said, “in hopes" of my ‘displaying my 
ignorance. You know much more about 
the book in question, and the subject, than 
Ido. If you will be so good as to tell me 
all about it, I -——” 

She glanced up quickly with, for the 
first time, a perfectly natural and uncon- 
strained expression on her face. 

“ Indeed —indeed, no,” she said. “I 
am very ignorant. In some ways I have 
had little opportunity of learning.” 

Despard’s face cleared. There was no 
question of her sincerity. 

“I thought you were playing me off,” 
he said boyishly. 

Miss Fforde burst out laughing, but she 
instantly checked herself. 

‘What a pity!” thought Mr. Norreys, 
‘“‘] never heard a prettier r laugh.” “T did, 
indeed,” he repeated, exaggerating his 
tone in hopes of making her laugh again. 

But it was no use. Her face had re- 
gained the calm, formal composure it had 
worn at the beginning of the dance. 

“ She is like three girls rolled inte one, 
thought Despard. ‘The shy, country- 
bred miss she seemed at first,” and a feel- 
ing of shame shot through him at the rec- 
ollection of his stupid “judgment, “then 
this cold, impassive, princess-like damsel, 
and by fitful glimpses yet another, with 
nothing in common with either. And, 
notwithstanding the 7é/e she has chosen 
to play, I —I strongly suspect it is duta 
réle,” he decided hastily. 

The riddle interested him. 

“ May I — will you not give me another 
dance?” he said deferentially. For the 
tenth waltz had come to an end. 

“I am sorry I cannot,” she replied. 
The words were simple and girlish, but 


” 


the tone was regal. “ Good- -night, Mr. 
Norreys. I congratulate you on your self- 
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Yet more, they incited him to| sacrifice at the altar of friendship. You 
There was the restraint of | may now take your departure with a clear 


conscience.” 

He stared. She was repeating some 
of his own words. Miss Fforde bowed 
coldly, and turned away. And Despard, 
bewildered, mortified even, though he 
would not own it, yet strangely attracted, 
and disgusted with himself for being so, 
after a passing word or two with his host- 
ess, left the house. 

An hour or two later Gertrude Engle- 
wood was bidding her young guest good- 

night. 

re And oh, Maisie!” she exclaimed, 
“how did you get on with Despard? Is 
he not delightful : “Seis 

Miss Fforde smiled quietly. They were 
standing in her room, for she was to spend 
a night or two with her friend. 

“J —to tell you the truth I would much 
rather not speak about him,” she said. 
“ He is very good-looking, and — well, mot 
stupid, I dare say. But I am not used to 
men, you know, Gertrude — not to men of 
the day, at least, of which I suppose he is 


a type. I cannot say that I care to see 
more of them. I am happier at home with 
papa.” 


She turned away quickly. Gertrude did 
not see the tears that rose to the girl’s 
eyes, or the rush of color that overspread 
her face at certain recollections of that 
evening. She was nineteen, but it was 
her first “ real’? dance, and she felt as if 
years had passed since the afternoon only 
two days ago when she had arrived. 

Mrs. Englewood looked and felt sadly 
disappointed. She had been so pleased 
with her own diplomacy. 

“It will be different when you are a 
little more in the way of it,” she said. 
“And —I really don’t think your father 
should insist on your dressing gute so 
plainly. It will do the very thing he wants 
to avoid — it will make you remarkable.” 

* No, no,” said Maisie, shaking her 
head. “ Papa is quite right. You must 
allow it had not that effect this evening. 
No one asked to be introduced to me.” 

“There was such a crowd ”” Ger- 
trude began, but this time Maisie’s smile 
was quite a hearty one as she interrupted 
her. 

“Never mind about that,” she said. 
“But do tell me one thing. I saw Mr. 
Norreys speaking to you for a moment as 
he went out. You didn’t say anything 
about me to him, I hope?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Englewood, “I did 
not. I would have liked to do so,” she 
added honestly, “ but somehow he looked 
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queer — not exactly bored, but not en- 
couraging. So I just let him go.” 

“That’s right,” said Maisie; “thank 
you. I amso glad you didn’t. I do hope 
I shall never see him again,” she added 
to herself. 


PART II. 


A HOPE not destined to be fulfilled. 

For though Maisie wrote home to 
“papa” the morning after Mrs. Engle- 
wood’s dance, earnestly begging for leave 
to return to the country at once instead 
of going on to her next visit, and assur- 
ing him that she felt she would never be 
happy in fashionable society, never be 
happy axywhere, indeed, away from him 
and everything she cared for, papa was 
inexorable! It was natural she should 
be homesick at first, he replied ; natural, 
and indeed unavoidable that she should 
feel strange and lonely; and, as she well 
knew, she could not possibly long more to 
be with him again, than he longed to have 
her ; but — there were all the reasons she 
knew full well why she should stay in 
town as had been arranged ; the very rea- 
sons which had made him send her now 
made him say she must remain. Her 
own good sense would show her the 
soundness of his motives, and she must 
behave like his own brave Maisie. And 
the girl never knew what this letter had 
cost her invalid father, nor how he shrank 
from opposing her wishes. 

“She set off so cheerfully,” he said to 
himself, “and she has only been there 
three days. And she seemed rather to 
have enjoyed her first dinner-party, and 
the concert, or whatever it was, that Ger- 
trude Englewood took her to. What can 
have happened at the evening party? 
She dances well, I know; and she is not 
the sort of girl to expect or care much 
about ball-room admiration.” 

Poor man! it was, so far, a disappoint- 
ment to him. He would have liked to get 
a merry, happy letter that morning as he 
sat at his solitary breakfast. For he had 
no fear, no shadow of a fear, that his 
Maisie’s head ever could be turned. 

“T have guarded against any dangers of 
that kind for her, at least,” he said to him- 
self, “ provided I have not gone too far and 
made her too sober-minded. But no; 
after all, it is erring on the safe side — 
considering everything.” 

Three or four evenings after Mrs. En- 
glewood’s dance Despard found himself 
at a musical party. He was in his own 
milieu this time, and proportionately affa- 
ble — with the cool, condescending affa- 





bility which was the nearest approach to 
making himself agreeable that he recog- 
nized. He had been smiled at by the 
beauty of the evening, much enjoying her 
discomfiture when he did zo¢ remain many 
minutes by her side; he had been all but 
abjectly entreated by the most important 
of the dowagers, a very great lady indeed, 
in every sense of the word, to promise his 
assistance at her intended theatricals; he 
had, in short, received the appreciation 
which was due to him, and was now rest- 
ing on his oars, comfortably installed in 
an easy-chair, debating within himself 
whether it was worth while to give Mrs. 
Belmont a fright by engrossing her pretty 
daughter, and thus causing to retire from 
her side in the sulks Sir Henry Gayburn, 
to whom the girl was talking. For Sir 
Henry was rich, and was known to be 
looking out for a wife, and Despard had 
long since been erased from the maternal 
list of desirable possibilities. 

“Shall 1?” he was saying to himself 
as he lay back with a smile, when a voice 
beside him made him look up. It was that 
of the son of the house, a friend of his 
own ; the young man seemed annoyed and 
perplexed. 

“ Norreys! oh, do me a good turn, will 
you? I have to look after the lady who 
has just been singing, and my mother’s 
fussing about a girl who’s been sitting all 
the eveningalone. She’s astranger. Will 
you be so awfully good as to take her 
down for an ice or something? ” 

Despard looked round. He could 
scarcely refuse a request so couched, but 
he was far from pleased. 

“Where is she? Who is she?” he 
asked, beginning languidly to show signs 
of moving. 

“There —over by the window — that 
girl in black,” his friend replied. ‘“ Who 
she is I can’t say. My mother told me 
her name was Ford. Come along, and 
I’ll introduce you, that’s a good fellow.” 

Despard by this time had risen to his 
feet. 

“ Upon my soul!” he ejaculated. 

But Mr. Leslie was in too great a hurry 
to notice the unusual emphasis with which 
he spoke. 

And in half a second he found himself 
standing in front of the girl, who, the last 
time they met, had aroused in him such 
unwonted emotions. 

“Miss Ford,” murmured young Leslie, 
“may I introduce Mr. Norreys?” and 
then Mr. Leslie turned on his heel and 
disappeared. 

Despard stood there perfectly grave. 
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He would hazard no repulse; he waited 
tor her. 

She looked up, but there was no smile 
on her face — only the calm self-compos- 
edness which it seemed to him he knew 
so well. How was it so? Had he met 
her before in some former existence? 
Why did all about her seem at once 
strange and yet familiar? He had never 
experienced the like before. 

These thoughts — scarcely thoughts 
indeed — flickered through his brain as he 
looked at her. They served one purpose 
at least, they prevented his feeling or 
looking awkward, could such a state of 
things be conceived possible. 

Seeing that he was not going to speak, 
remembering, pérhaps, that if Ze remem- 
bered the last words she had honored him 
with, he could scarcely be expected to do 
so, she at last opened her lips. 

“ That,” she said quietly, slightly inclin- 
ing her head in the direction where young 
Leslie had stood, “ was, under the circum- 
stances, unnecessary.” 

“ He did not know,” said Despard. 

“I suppose not; though I don’t know. 
Perhaps you told him you had forgotten 
my name.” 

“No,” he replied, “ I did not. 
not have been true.” 

She smiled, very slightly. 

“There is no dancing to-night,” she 
said. “May I ask * and she hesi- 
tated. 

“Why I ventured to disturb you?” he 
interrupted. “I was requested to take 
you down-stairs for an ice or whatever 
you may prefer to that. The farce did 
not originate with me, I assure you.” 

“Do you mean by that that you will zo¢ 
take me down-stairs?” she said, smiling 
again as she got up from her seat. “I 
should like an ice very much.” 

_Despard bowed without speaking, and 
offered her his arm. 

But when he had piloted her through 
the crowd and she was standing quietly 
with her ice, he broke the silence. 

“Miss Ford,” he began, “as the fates 
have again forced me on your notice, I 
should like to ask you a question.” 

She raised her eyes inquiringly. No 
— he had not exaggerated their beauty. 

“T should like to know the meaning of 
the strange words you honored me with as 
I was leaving Mrs. Englewood’s the other 
evening. I do not think you have forgot- 
ten them.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not forgot- 
ten them, and I meant them, and I still 


It would 
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mean them. But I will not talk about 
them or explain anything I said.” 

There was nothing the least flippant 
in her tone—only quiet determination. 
But Despard, watching keenly, saw that 
her lips quivered a little as she spoke. 

“As youchoose,” he said. ‘ Ofcourse, 
in the face of such a very uncompromis- 
ing refusal, I can say nothing more.” 

“ Then shall we go up-stairs again?” 
proposed Miss Fforde. 

Mr. Norreys acquiesced. But he had 
laid his plans, and he was a more diplo- 
matic adversary than Miss Fforde was 
prepared to cope with. 

“T finished reading the book we were 
speaking of the other evening,” he began 
in a matter-of-fact voice; “I mean ” 
and he named the book. “At least, I 
fancy it was you I was discussing it with? 
The last volume falls off greatly.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said the girl 
in a tone of half-indignant disappoint- 
ment, falling blindly into the trap. “Ion 
the contrary felt that the last volume 
made amends for all that was unsatisfac- 
tory in the others. You see by it what 
he was driving at all the time, and that 
the Jersifage and apparent cynicism were 
only means to an end. I do hate cyni- 
cism—it is so easy, and such a little 
makes such a great effect.” 

Something in her tone made Despard 
feel irritated. “Is she hitting at me 
again?” he thought. And the idea threw 
him, in his turn, off his guard. 

The natural result was that both forgot 
themselves in the interest of the discus- 
sion. And Despard, when he, as it were, 
awoke to the realization of this, took care 
not to throw away the advantage he had 
gained. He drew her out, he talked as he 
but seldom exerted himself to do, and 
when, at the end of half an hour or so, an 
elderly lady whom he knew by name only, 
was seen approaching them, and Miss 
Fforde sprang to her feet exclaiming, 
“ Have you been looking for me? I hope 
not,” he smiled quietly as he prepared to 
withdraw — he had succeeded! 

“ Good-night, Mr. Norreys,” said Maisie 
simply. 

“Two evenings ago she would not say 
good-night at all,” he thought. But he 
made no attempt to do more than bow 
quietly. 

“You are very—cold, grim —no, I 
don’t know what to call it, Maisie, dear,” 
said the lady, her cousin and present cha- 
peron, as they drove away, “in your man 
ner to men; and that man in particular — 
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Despard Norreys,—it is not often he is 


so civil to any girl.” 


“1 detest all men —all young men,” re- | 


plied Maisie irritably. 


“ But, my dear, you should be commonly 
And he had been giving himself, 
for him, unusual trouble to entertain you.” 


civil. 


“Can he know about her? 
impossible,” she added to herself. 


Miss Ftorde closed her lips firmly. 


|as a matter of course. He had got more 
| gratification and less annoyance out of his 
second meeting with Miss Fforde; for he 
| flattered himself he knew how to manage 
| her now —‘*‘ that little girl in black, who 
{thinks herself so wonderfully wise, for- 
|sooth!” Yet the sting was there still; 


Oh, no, it is| the very persistence with which he re- 


peated to himself that he had mastered 
| her showed it. His thoughts recurred to 


But in a moment or two she opened them | her more than they were in the habit of 


again. 

~* Couisin Agnes,” she said, half smiling, 

“T am afraid you are quite mistaken. 
I had not been what you call ‘commonly 
civil,” would he have gone on talking to 
me? On the contrary, 1 am sadly afraid 
I was far too civil.” 

“‘ My dear child,” ejaculated her cousin, 
“ what do you mean?” P 

“Oh,” said Maisie, “I don’t know. 
Never mind the silly things I say. I like 
being with you, Cousin Agnes, but I don’t 
like London. I am much happier at home 
in the country.” 

“ But, my dear child, when I saw you at 
home a few months ago you were looking 
forward with pleasure to coming. What 
has changed you? What has disappointed 
you?” 

“JT am not suited for anything but a 
quiet country life — that is all,” said Miss 
Fforde. 

“But, then, Maisie, afterwards, you 
know, you will Aave to come to town and 
have a house of your own and all that sort 
of thing. Itis necessary for you to see 
something of the world to prepare you 
for 6 

“ Afterwards isn’t zow, Cousin Agnes. 
And I am doing my best, as papa wished,” 
said the girl weariedly. “Do let us talk 
of something else. Really sometimes | 
do wish I were any one but myself.” 

“ Maisie,” said her cousin reproachfully, 
“vou know, dear, that isn’t right. You 
must take the cares and responsibilities of 
a position like yours along with the ad- 
vantages and privileges of it.” 

“I know,” Miss Fforde replied meekly 
enough ; “but, Cousin Agnes, do tel! me 
who was that very funny-looking man with 
the long, fluffy beard whom you were talk- 
ing to for some time.” 

“Oh, that, my dear, was Count Dalmi- 
ati, the celebrated” so and-so, and once 





left Maisie in peace. 

Two days later came the afternoon of 
Lady Valence’s garden party. It was one 
of the garden parties to which “every- 
body” went— Despard Norreys for one, 


| doing to any one or anything but his own 
|immediate concerns. Out of curiosity, 


If| merely, no doubt; curiosity increased by 


the apparent improbability of satisfying it. 
For no one seemed to know anything 
about her. She might have dropped from 
the skies. He had indeed some difficulty 
in recalling her personality to the two or 
three people to whom he applied for infor- 
mation. 

“ A girl in black —at the Leslies’ musi- 
cal party? Why, my dear fellow, there 
| were probably a dozen girls in black there. 
| There usually is a good sprinkling of 
| black frocks at evening parties,” said one 
lof the knowers of everybody whom he 
had selected to honor with his inquiries, 
“ What was there remarkable about her? 
There must have been something to at- 
tract your notice.” 

“ No, on the contrary,” Despard replied, 
“she was remarkably s#zremarkable;” 
and he laughed lightly. “It was only 
rather absurd. I have seemed haunted by 
her once or twice lately, and yet nobody 
knows anything about her, except that her 
name is Ford.” 

“Ford,” said his companion; “that 
does of tell much. And not pretty, you 
say?” 

“Pretty, oh, yes. No, not exactly 
pretty,” and a vision of Maisie’s clear, 
cold profile, and — yes, there was no deny- 
ing it — most lovely eyes, rose before him. 
“ More than pretty,” he would have said 
had he not been afraid of being laughed 
at. “I don’t really know how to describe 
her, and it is of less than no consequence. 
I don’t suppose I shall ever see her again,” 
and he went on to talk of other matters. 

He did see her again, however, and it 
was, as will have already been supposed, 
at Lady Valence’s garden party that he 
did so, It was a cold day, of course. 


| 








| The weather, with its usual consideration, 
launched in her descriptions Cousin Agnes | 
= | 


had changed that very morning, after hav- 


|ing been, for May, really decently mild 


and agreeable. The wind had ‘veered 
round to the east, and it seemed probable 
that the rain would look in, an uninvited 
guest, in the course of the afternoon. 
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Lady Valence declared herself in de- 
spair, but as nobody could remember the 
weather ever being anything but highly 
detestable the day of her garden party, it 
is to be hoped that she in reality took it 
more philosophically than she allowed. 
Despard strode about feeling very cold, 
and wondering why he had come, and why, 
having come, he stayed. There was a 
long row of conservatories and ferneries, 
and glass-houses of every degree of tem- 
perature not far from the lawn, where at 
one end the band was playing, and at the 
other some deluded beings were eating 
ices. Despard shivered; the whole was 
too ghastly. A door in the centre house 
stood invitingly open, and he turned in. 
Voices near at hand, female voices, warned 
him off at one side, for he was not feeling 
amiable, and he hastened in the oppo- 
site direction. By degrees the pleasant 
warmth, the extreme beauty of the plants 
and flowers amidst which he found him- 
self, the solitariness, too, soothed and 
subdued his irritation. 

“If I could smoke,” he began to say to 
himself, when, looking round with a half- 
formed idea of so doing, he caught sight 
amidst the ferns of feminine drapery. 
Some oze was there before him— but a 
very quiet, mouselike somebody. A some- 
body who was standing there motionless, 
gazing at the tall tropical plants, enjoying, 
apparently, the warmth and the quiet like 
himself. 

“That girl in black, that sphinx of a 
girl again—by Jove!” murmured Des- 
pard under his breath, and as he did so, 
she turned and saw him. 

Her first glance was of annoyance; he 
saw her clearly from where he stood, there 
was no mistaking the fact. But, so quickly 
that it was difficult to believe it had been 
there, the expression of vexation passed. 
The sharply contracted brows smoothed ; 
the graceful head bent slightly forward; 
the lips parted. 

“How do you do, Mr. Norreys?” she 
said. “We are always running against 
each other unexpectedly, are we not?” 

Her tone was perfectly natural, her man- 
ner expressed simple pleasure and gratifi- 
cation. She was again the third, the 
rarest of her three selves — the personality 
which Despard, in his heart of hearts, 
believed to be herself. 

He smiled —a slightly amused, a/most 
a slightly condescending smile, but a very 
pleasant one all the same. He could af- 
ford to be pleasant now. Poor silly little 
girl— she had given in with a good grace, 
a truce to her nonsense of regal airs and 


| dignity; a truce, too, to the timid self- 
| consciousness of her first introduction. 

| “She understands better now, I see,” 
| he thought. “Understands that a little 
| country girl is but — ah, well — but a little 
country girl. Still, I must allow ”—and 
he hesitated as his glance fell on her; it 
was the first time he had seen her by day- 
light, and the words he had mentally used 
did not quite “ fit” — ‘1 must allow that 
she has brains, and some character of her 
own.” 

“T can imagine it’s seeming so to you,” 
he said aloud. ‘You have, I think you 
told me, lived always in the country. Of 
course, in the country one’s acquaintances 
stand out distinctly, and one remembers 
every day whom one has and has not seen. 
In town it is quite different. I find my- 
self constantly forgetting people, and do- 
ing all sorts of stupid things, imagining I 
have seen some one last week when it was 
six months ago, and so on. But people 
are really very good-natured.” 

She listened attentively. 

“ How difficult it must be to remember 
all the people you know!” she said, with 
the greatest apparent simplicity ; indeed, 
with a tone of almost awestruck rever- 
ence. 

“TI simply don’t attempt it,” he replied. 

“How — dear me, I hardly know how 
to say it—how very good and kind of 
you it is to remember me!” she said. 

Mr. Norreys glanced at her sharply. 

Was she playing him off? For an in- 
stant the appalling suggestion all but took 
his breath away, but it was quickly dis- 
missed. Its utter absurdity was too self- 
evident; and the expression on her face 
reassured him. She seemed so innocent 
as she stood there, her eyes hidden for 
the moment by their well-tringed lids, for 
she was looking down. A faint, the very 
faintest, suspicion of a blush colored her 
cheeks, there was a tiny little trembling 
about the corners of her mouth. But 
somehow these small evidences of confu- 
sion did not irritate him as they had done 
when he first met her. On the contrary, 
“ Poor little girl,” he said to himself. “I 
see I must be careful. Still, she will live 
to get over it, and one cannot be positively 
| brutal.” 

For an instant or two he did not speak, 
Then: “I never pay compliments, Miss 
| Ford,” he said, “but what I am going to 
say may sound to you like one. How- 
| ever, I trust you will not dislike it.” 

And again he unaccountably hesitated 
— what was the matter with him? He 
|meant to be kindly encouraging to the 
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girl, but as she stood beside him, looking 
up with a half-curious, half-deprecating 
expression in her eyes, he was conscious 
of his face slightly flushing; the words he 
wanted refused to come, he felt as if he 
were bewitched. 

“Won't you tell me what you were go- 
ing to say?” she said at last. ‘1 should 
so like to hear it.” 

“It’s not worth saying,” he blurted out. 
“Indeed, though I know what I mean, I 
cannot express it. You— you are quite 
different from other girls, Miss Ford. It 
would be impossible to confuse you with 
the crowd. ‘That’s about the sum of what 
I was thinking, though —I meant to ex- 
press it differently. Certainly, in the way 
I have said it, no one by any possibility 
could take it for a compliment.” 

To his surprise she looked up at him 
with a bright smile, a smile of pleasure, 
and — of something else. 

“On the contrary, I do take it as a com- 
pliment, as a very distinct compliment,” 
she said, “considering whom it comes 
from. Though, after all, it is scarcely 7 
that should accept it. The —the circum- 
stances of my life may have made me 
different — my having been so litte in 
town, for instance. I suppose there are 
some advantages in everything, even in 
apparent disadvantages.” 

Her extreme gentleness and deference 
put him at his ease again. 

“Qh, certainly,” he said. “For my 
part, I often wish I had never been any- 
where or seen anything. Life would, in 
such a case, seem so much more interest- 
ing. There would be still things left to 
dream about.” 

He sighed, and there was something 
genuine in his sigh. “I envy people who 
— never travelled, sometimes,” he add- 
ed. 

** Have you travelled much ?” she asked. 

“Oh, dear, yes—been everywhere — 
the usual round.” 

“ But the usual round is just what with 
me counts for nothing,” she said sharply. 
“Real travelling means living in other 
countries, leading the life of their peoples, 
not rushing round the capitals of Europe 
from one cosmopolitan hotel to another.” 

He smiled a superior smile. “ When 
you have rushed round the capitals of 
Europe you may give an opinion,” his 
smile seemed to say. 

“That sort of thing is impossible, ex- 
cept for Bohemians,” he said languidly. 
“]T detest talking about travels.” 


_“ Do you really?” she said with a very | 
distinct accent of contempt. “Then I | 








suppose you have not read ” and she 
named a book on everybody’s table at the 
moment. 

Despard’s face lighted up. 

“Oh, indeed, yes,” he said. “That is 
not an ordinary book of travels ;” and he 
went on to speak of the volume in question 
in a manner which showed that he had 
read it intelligently, while Miss Fforde, 
forgetting herself and her companion in 
the interest of what he said, responded 
sympathetically. 

Half unconsciously as they talked, they 
strolled up and down the wide open space 
in front of the ferns. Suddenly voices, 
apparently approaching them, caught the 
girl’s ear. 

‘Oh, dear,” she said, “ my friends will 
be wondering what has become of me! I 
must go. Good-bye, Mr. Norreys,” and 
she held out her hand. There was some- 
thing simple and perfectly natural in her 
manner as she did so, which struck him, 
It was almost as if she were throwing off 
impulsively a part which she was tired of 
playing. 

He held her hand for a quarter of an in- 
stant longer than was actually necessary. 

“*T—] hope we may meet again, Miss 
Ford,” he said, simply but cordially — 
something in her present manner was in- 
fectious — “and continue our talk,” 

She glanced up at him. 

“] hope so, too,” she said quickly. But 
then her brows contracted again a little. 
“ At least —I don’t know that it is very 
probable,” she added disconnectedly, as 
she hastened away in the direction whence 
came the voices. 

“ Hasn’t many invitations, I dare say,” 
he said to himself as he looked after her. 
“Tf she had been still with Gertrude En- 
glewood I might, perhaps, have got one 
or two people to be civil tothem. But I 
dare say it would have been quixotic, and 
it’s the sort of thing I dislike doing — 
putting one’s self under obligation for no 
real reason.” 

If he had heard what Maisie Fforde was 
thinking to herself as she made her way 
quickly te her cousin ! 

“ Whata pity!” she thought. “ Whata 
real pity that a man who must have had 
good material in him should have so sunk 
—to what I can’t help thinking vulgarity 
of feeling, if not of externals —to such 
contemptible self-conceit and affectations ! 
I can understand, however, that he may 
have been a nice boy once, as Gertrude 
maintains. Poor Gertrude — how her hero 
has turned out! I must never let her 
know how impossible I find it to resist 
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drawing him out —it surely is not wrong? | ing with a smile, as Despard approached 
Oh, how I should Jove to see him thor-| to take her down to dinner. 


oughly humbled! The worst of it is, that 
when he becomes a reasonable being, as 
he does now and then, he can be so nice 
— interesting even—and I forget whom 
Iam talking to. But not for long! 
indeed —‘ Mrs. Englewood’s dowdy froté- 
gée, the ‘ bread-and-butter miss,’ for whom 
the tenth waltz was too much condescen- 
sion, hasn’t such a bad memory. And 
when I had looked forward to my first 
dance so, and fancied the world was a 
good and kind place! Of/” and she 
clenched her hands as the hot mortifica- 
tion, the scathing déstllustonnement, of 
that evening recurred to her in its full 
force. “Oh, I hope it is not wicked and 
un-Christian, but I should Zove to see him 
humbled! I wonder if I shall see him 
again. I hope not—and yet I hope I 
shall.” 

The “again” came next at a dinner- 
party, to which she accompanied her 
cousin. Mrs. Maberly was old-fashioned 
in some of her ideas. Nothing, for in- 
stance, would persuade her that it was 
courteous to be more than twenty minutes 
later than the dinner hour named, in con- 
sequence of which she not unfrequently 
found herself the first arrival. This in no 
way annoyed Maisie, as it might have 
done a less simple-minded maiden, in- 
deed, on the contrary, it rather added to 
her enjoyment. She liked to get into a 
quiet corner and watch the various guests 
as they came in; she felt amused by, and 
yet sorry for, the little perturbations she 
sometimes discerned on the part of the 
hostess, especially if the latter happened 
to be young and at all anxious-minded. 
This was the case on the evening in ques- 
tion, when fully half an hour had been 
spent by Miss Fforde in her corner before 
dinner was announced. 

“It is too bad,” Maisie overheard the 
young chételaine whisper to a friend, 
“such affectation really amounts to rude- 
ness. But yet it is so awkward to go 
down ” then followed some words too 
low for her to understand, succeeded by a 
joyful exclamation —“ Ah, there he is at 
last,” as again the door opened, and “ Mr. 
Norreys ” was announced. 

And Maisie’s ears must surely have 





No, | 





been preternaturally sharp, for through | 


the buzz of voices, through the hostess’s 


amiably expressed reproaches, they caught | 


the sound of her own name, and the fatal 
words, “ that girl in black.” 

“You must think me a sort of Franken- 
stein’s nightmare,” she could not help say- 


But she was scarcely prepared for the 
rejoinder, 

“T won’t contradict you, Miss Ford, if 
you like to call yourself names. No, I 
should have been both surprised and dis- 
appointed had you not been here. I have 
felt sure all day I was going to meet 
you.” 

Maisie felt herself blush, felt too that 
his eyes were upon her, and blushed more, 
in fury at herself. 

“Fool that I am,” she thought. “He 
is going to play now at making me fall in 
love with him, is he? How contemptible, 
how absurd! Does he really imagine he 
can take me in?” 

She raised her head proudly and looked 
at him to show him that she was not afraid 
todoso. But the expression on his face 
surprised her again. It was serious, gen- 
tle, and almost deprecating, yet with an 
honest light in the eyes such as she had 
never seen there before. 

“What an actor he would make!” she 
thought. Buta little quiver of some curi- 
ous, inexplicable sympathy which shot 
through her as she caught those eyes, be- 
lied the unspoken words. 

“T am giving far more thought to the 
man and his moods than he is worth,” 
was the decision she had arrived at by 
the time they reached the dining-room 
door. “After all, the wisest philosophy 
is to take the goods the gods send us and 
enjoy them. I shall forget it all for the 
present and speak to him as I would speak 
to any other pleasant man I happened to 
meet.” 

And for that evening, and whenever 
they met, which was not unfrequently in 
the course of the next few weeks, Maisie 
Fforde kept to thisdetermination. It was 
not difficult, for when he chose, Despard 
Norreys could be more than pleasant. 
And —“ Miss Ford” in her third person- 
ality was not hard to be pleasant to; and 
— another * and ”— they were both young, 
both —in certain directions —deplorably 
mistaken in their estimates of themselves ; 
and iastly, human nature is human nature 
still, through all the changes of philoso- 
phies, fashions, and meurs. 

The girl was no longer acting a part; 
had she been doing so, indeed, she could 
not so perfectly have carried out the end 
she had, in the first fire of her indignation, 
vaguely proposed to herself. For the 
time being she was, so to speak, “letting 
herself go” with the pleasant insidious 
current of circumstances. 
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Yet the memory of that first evening 
was still there. She had not forgotten. 
And Despard? 


PART III. 


Tue London season was over. Mr. 
Norreys had been longing for its close ; 
so, at least, he had repeated to his friends, 
and with even more insistance to himself, 
a great many, indeed a very great many, 
times, during the last hot, dusty weeks of 
the poor season’s existence. He wanted 
to get off to Norway in a friend’s yacht 
for some fishing, he said; he seemed for 
once really eager about it, so eager as to 
make more than one of his companions 
smile, and ask themselves what had come 
to Norreys, he who always took things 
with such imperturbable equanimity, what 
had given him this mania-for northern 
fishing? 

And now the fishing and the trip were 
things of the past. They had not turned 
out as delightful in reality as in anticipa- 
tion somehow, and_ yet what had gone 
wrong Despard, on looking back, found it 
hard to say. Nothing had gone wrong, 
was the truth of the matter. The weather 
had been fine and favorable; the party 
had been well chosen ; Lennox-Brown, the 
yacht’s owner, was the perfection of a 
host. 

“It was a case of the workman, not of 
the tools, I suspect,” Despard said to him- 
self one morning, when, strolling slowly 
up and down the smooth bit of gravel 
path outside the drawing-room windows 
at Markerslea Vicarage, he allowed his 
thoughts to wander backwards some little 
way. “I’m sick of it all,” he went on, 
with an impatient shake, testifying to in- 
ward discomposure. “I’m a fool after 
all, no wiser, indeed a very great deal 
more foolish, than my neighbors. And 
]’ve been hard enough upon other fellows 
in my time. Little I knew! I cannot 
throw it off, and what to do I know not.” 

He was staying with his sister, his only 
near relation. She was older than he, had 
been married for several years, and had 
but one trouble in life. She was child- 
less. Naturally, therefore, she lavished 
on Despard an altogether undue amount 
of sisterly devotion. But she was by no 
means an entirely foolish woman. She 
had helped to spoil him, and she was be- 
ginning to regret it. 

“He is terribly, quite terribly d/asé,” 


she was saying to herself as she watched | 
him this morning, herself unobserved. ‘1 | 


have never seen it so plainly as this au- 
tumn,” and she sighed. “He is changed, 





too; he is moody and irritable, and that is 
new. He has always been so sweet-tem- 
pered. Surely he has not got into money 
difficulties —I can scarcely think so. He 
is too sensible. Though, after all, as 
Charles often says, perhaps the best thing 
that could befall the poor boy would be to 
have to work hard for his living ”’— a most 
natural remark on the part of “ Charles,” 
seeing that he himself had always enjoyed 
a thoroughly comfortable sufficiency, — 
and again Mrs. Selby sighed. 

Her sigh was echoed; she started 
slightly, then, glancing round, she saw 
that the glass door by which she stood 
was ajar, and that her brother had arrested 
his steps for a moment or two, and was 
within a couple of yards of her. It was 
his sigh that she had heard. Her face 
clouded over still more; it is even proba- 
ble that a tear or two rose unbidden to 
her eyes. She was a calm, considering 
woman as a rule; for once she yielded to 
impulse, and, stepping out, quickly slipped 
her hand through Mr. Norreys’s arm. 

“ My dear Despard,” she said, “ what a 
sigh! It sounded as if from the very 
depths of your heart, if,” she went on, 
trying to speak lightly, “if you have one, 
that is to say, which I have sometimes 
doubted.” 

But he threw back no joke in return. 

“] have never given you reason to doubt 
it, surely, Maddie?” he said half reproach- 
fully. 

“ No, no, dear. 
But seriously 

“I’m serious enough.” 

“Yes, that you are—too serious. 
What’s the matter, Despard, for that there 
is something the matter, I am convinced?” 

He did not attempt to deny it. 

“ Yes, Madeline,” he said slowly, “I’m 
altogether upset. I’ve been false to all 
my own theories. I’ve been a selfish 
enough brute always, I know, but at least 
I think I’ve been consistent. I’ve chosen 
my own line, and lived the life, and among 
the people that suited me, and 

“ Been dreadfully, széseradly spoilt, Des- 
pard.” 

He glanced up at hersharply. No, she 
was not smiling. His face clouded over 
still more. 

“ And that’s the best even you can say 
of me?” he asked. 

Mrs. Selby hardly let him finish. 

“No, no, I am blaming myself more 
than you,” she said quickly. You are 
much — much better than you know, Des- 
pard. You are not selfish, really. Think 


I’m in fun, of course. 
” 








‘of what you have done for others; how 
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consistently you have given up those 
evenings to that night school.” 

“One a week —what’s that? And 
there’s no credit in doing a thing one 
likes. I enjoy those evenings, and it’s 
more than 1 can say for the average of 
my days.” 

‘But his face cleared a very little as he 
spoke. 

‘ Well,” she went on, “that shows you 
are not at heart an altogether selfish 
brute,” and now she smiled a little. 

‘And all the more does it show how much 
rors you might still be if you chose. I 
am very glad, delighted, Despard, th . 
you are discontented and dissatisfied ; 
knew it would come sooner or later.” 

Mr. Norreys looked rather embarrassed. 

“ Maddie,” he began again, “ you haven’t 
quite understood me. I didn’t finish my 
sentence. I was going on to say that at 
least I had done no harm to any one else ; 
if no one’s any the better through me, at 
least no one’s the worse for my selfishness 
—oh, yes, don’t interrupt,” he went on. 
“] know what you’d like to say. ‘No 
man liveth to himself,’ the high-flown 
sort of thing. I don’t goinforthat. But 
now — 1 have not even kept my consist- 


ency. You’d never guess what I’ve gone 
and done—at least, Maddie, caz you 
guess?” 


And his at all times sweet voice, sweet- 
ened and softened as he spoke, and into 
his eyes stole a look Madeline had never 
seen there before. 

“ Despard,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“have you, can you have, fallen in love?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, dear Despard,” she exclaimed, 
“Tam so very glad. It will be the making 
of you. That's to say, if — but it must be 
somebody very nice.’ 

“Nice enough in herself — nice,” he 
repeated, and he smiled. “Yes, if by 
nice you mean everything sweet and wom- 
anly, and original and delightful, and — 
oh, you mustn’t tempt me to talk about 
her. But what she is Aerse/f is not the 
only thing, my poor Maddie.” 

Mrs. Selby gave a start. 

“Oh, Despard,” she exclaimed, “you 
don’t mean that she’s a married woman. 

“ No, no.” 

“ Or, or any one very decidedly beneath 
you?” she continued, with some relief, 
but anxiously still. 

Despard hesitated. 

‘ That’s exactly what I can’t quite say,” 
he replied. ‘She’s a lady by birth, that 
I’m sure of. But she has seen very little. 
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Lived always in a village apparently — 
she has been’ in some ways unusually well 
and carefully educated. But I’m quite 
positive she’s poor, really with nothing of 
her own, I fancy. I’m not sure —it has 
struck me once or twice that perhaps she 
had been intended for a governess.’ 

Mrs. Selby gasped, but checked herself. 

“ She has friends who are kind to her. 
I met her at some good houses. It was 
at Mrs. Englewood’s first of all, but since 
then I’ve seen her at much better places.” 

“But why do you speak so doubtfully 
—you keep saying, ‘1 fancy’—‘I sup- 
pose.’ It must be easy to find out all 
about her.” 

“No, that’s just it. She’s curiously, no 
— not reserved — she’s too nice and well- 
bred for that sort of thing — but, if you 
can understand, she’s frankly backward 
in speaking of herself. © She'll talk of any- 
thing but herself. She has an old invalid 
father whom she adores —and — upon 
my soul, that’s about all she has ever told 
me.” 

“You can ask Mrs, Englewood, sure- 
] ? ” 

r Despard frowned. 

“ T can, and I have; at least, I tried it. 
But it was not easy. She’s been rather 
queer to me lately. She would volunteer 
no information, and of course — you see 
— I didn’t want to seem interested on the 
subject. It’s only just lately, since I 
came here in fact, that I’ve really owned 
it to myself,” and his face flushed. “I 
went yachting and fishing to put it out of 
my head, but — it’s been no use — I won’t 
laugh at all that sort of thing again as I 
have done, I can tell you.” 

“He’s very much in earnest,” thought 
Mrs. Selby. 

“What — you don’t mind telling me — 
what is her name?” she asked. 

“Ford — Miss Ford. I fancy her first 
name is Mary. There’s a pet name they 
call her by,” but he did not tell it. 

“Mary Ford—that does not sound 
aristocratic,” mused Mrs. Selby. “ Des- 
pard, tell me, Mrs. Englewood is really 
fond of you. Do you think she knows 
anything against the girl or her family, or 
anything like that, and that she was afraid 
of it for you?” 

“Oh, dearno. Quite the contrary, Mai 
— Miss Ford isa great pet of hers. Ger- 
trude was angry with me for not being 
civil to her,” and he laughed. 

“ Not being civil to her,” she repeated. 
“ And you were falling in love with her? 
How do you mean?” 
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“ That was afterwards. I was brutally 
uncivil to her at first. That’s how it be- 
gan somehow,” he said disconnectedly. 

Mrs. Selby felt utterly perplexed. Was 
he being taken in bya designing girl? It 
all sounded very inconsistent. 

“ Despard,” she said after a little si- 
lence, “shall I try to find out all about 
her from Mrs. Englewood? She would not 
refuse any information if it was for your 
sake.” 

He considered. 

“Well, yes,” he said, “perhaps you'd 
better.” 

“ And—” 
factory 

“Well?” 

“ You will go through with it?” 

“]— suppose so. Altogether satisfac- 
tory it can’t be. I’m fairly. well off as a 
bachelor, but that’s a very different mat- 
ter. And —Maddie —I should hate pov- 
erty.” 

“You would have no need to call it 
poverty,” she said rather coldly. 

“« Well — well — I’m speaking compara- 
tively of course,” he replied impatiently. 
“It would be what / call poverty. And I 
am selfish, I know. The best of me won’t 
come out under those circumstances.. I’ve 
no right to marry, you see — that’s what’s 
been tormenting me.” 

“But if she likes to face it— would 
not that bring out the best of you?” said 
Mrs. Selby hopefully, though in her heart 
rather shocked by his way of speaking. 

“ Perhaps —I can’t say. But of course 
if she did és 

“* And you are sure she would ?” asked 
Madeline, suddenly awaking to the fact 
that Miss Ford’s feelings in the matter 
had been entirely left out of the question. 

Despard smiled. 

“Do you mean am I sure she cares 
for me?” he said. “Oh, yes—as for 
that ég 

*T don’t like a girl who —who lets it 
be seen if she cares for a man,” she said. 

Mr. Norreys turned upon her. 

“ Lets it be seen,” he repeated angrily. 
“ Maddie, you put things very disagree- 
ably. Would I —tell me it is likely that 
J would take to a girl so utterly devoid of 
delicacy as your words sound? And is 
it so improbable that a girl would care for 
me?” He smiled inspite of himself, and 
Mrs. ere s answering smile as she mur- 
mured, “1 did not mean that, you know,” 
helped to smooth him down. “She did 


she went on, “if all is satis- 
” 














her best to make me think she detested 
me,” he added. “ But-——” | 
“ Ah, yes, but—” said his sister fondly. 
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“Then it is settled, Despard,” she went 
on. “I shall tackle Mrs. Englewood in 
my own way. You can trust me. You 
don’t know where Miss Ford is at pres- 
ent ?” she added. 

He shook his head despondently. 

“ Not the ghost ofan idea. I didn’t try 
to hear. I thought I didn’t want to know, 
you see. But — Maddie,” he added, half 
timidly, “ you'll write at once?” 

“As soon as I possibly can,” she re- 
plied kindly, for glancing at him she saw 
that he looked really illand worn. “ And,” 
she went on, “as my reward, you will go 
with me to the Densters’ garden party, 
this pe nad Charles can’t, and | hate 
going alone. I don’t know them — it is 
their first year here, though everybody 
says they are very nice people.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Despard. “ Very well, 
Maddie. I must, I suppose.” 

“Then be ready at a quarter to four. 
I'll drive you in the pony-carriage,” and 
Madeline disappeared through the glass 
door whence she had emerged. 

“T wonder if she will write to-day,” 
thought Mr. Norreys, though he would 
have been ashamed to ask it. “I should 
like to know it’s done —a sort of cross- 
ing the rubicon. And it’s a good while 
now since that last day I saw her. She 
was never quite so sweet as that day, 
Supposing I heard she was married ?” 

His heart seemed to-stop beating at the 
thought, and he grew white, though there 
was no one tosee. But he reassured him- 
self. Few things were less likely. Por- 
tionless girls, however charming, don’t 
marry so quickly nowadays. 

Madeline’s feelings were mingled. She 
was honestly and unselfishly glad of what 
she believed might be a real turning-point 
towards good for Despard. Yet — “if 
only he had not chosen a girl quite so de- 
nuded of worldly advantages as she evi- 
dently is,” she reflected. ‘ For of course 
if she had either money or connection 
Mrs. Englewood would not have kept it a 
secret. She is far too outspoken. I must 
beg her to tell everything she knows, not 
to be afraid of my mixing her name up 
in the matterin any way. “When she sees 
that Charles and I will not disapprove she 
will feel less responsibility.” 

And it was with a comfortable sense of 
her own and Charles’s unworldliness that 
Mrs. Selby prepared to indite the impor- 
tant letter. 

She saw little of her brother till the 
afternoon. He did not appear at lunch- 
eon, having left word that he had gone 
for a long walk. 
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“ Provided only that he is not too late 
for the Densters,” thought Madeline, with 
a little sigh over the perversity of man- 
kind. 

But her fears were unfounded. At ten 
minutes to four Mr. Norreys made his 
appearance in the hall, faultlessly attired, 
apologizing with his usual courtesy, in 
which to his sister he never failed, for his 
five minutes’ delay, and Mrs. Selby, feel- 
ing pleased with herself outwardly and 
inwardly, for she was conscious both of 
looking well in a very pretty new bonnet, 
and of acting a truly high-minded part as 
a sister, seated herself in her place, with 
a glance of satisfaction at her companion. 

“Everybody will be envying me,” she 
said to herself, with a tiny sigh as she 
remembered former air-castles in .Des- 
pard’s behoof. ‘‘ The Flores-Carter girls 
and Edith and Bertha Ryder, indeed all 
the neighborhood, get quite excited if 
they know he’s here. He might have had 
his choice of the best matches in this 
county, to my own knowledge, and there 
are several girls with money. Ah, well!” 

The grounds seemed already full of 
guests when the brother and sister drove 
up to the Densters’ door. Mrs. Selby was 
at once seized upon by some of her spe- 
cial cronies, and for half-an-hour or so 
Despard kept dutifully beside her, allow- 
ing himself to be introduced to any extent, 
doing his best to please his sister by re- 
sponding graciously to the various atten- 
tions which were showered upon him. 
But he grew very tired of it all in a little 
while—a curious dreamy feeling began 
to come over him, born no doubt of the 
unwonted excitement of his conversation 
with Madeline that morning. He had 
gone a long walk in hopes of recovering 
his usual equanimity, but had only suc- 
ceeded in tiring himself physically. The 
mere fact of having put in words to an- 
other the conflict of the last few months 
seemed to have given actual existence to 
that which he had by fits and starts been 
trying to persuade himself was but a 
passing fancy. And even to himself he 
could not have told whether he was glad 
or sorry that the matter had come to a 
point — had, as it were, been taken out 
of his own hands. For that Madeline 
had already written to Mrs. Englewood, 
he felt little doubt. 

“ Women are always in such a desper- 
ate hurry,” he said to himself, which, all 
things considered, was surely most un- 
reasonable. Nor could he have denied 
that it was so, for even as he made the 
reflection he began to calculate in how 





many, or how few rather, days they might 
look for an answer, and to speculate on 
the chances of Mrs. Englewood’s being 
acquainted with Maisie’s present where- 
abouts. 

“ Maisie,” he called her to himself, 
though he had somehow shrunk from tell- 
ing the name to his sister. It was so 
sweet—so /ike her, he repeated softly, 
though truth to tell, sweetness was not the 
most conspicuous quality in our heroine. 
But Despard was honestly in love after 
all, as many better and many worse men 
have been before him, and will Be again. 
And love of the best kind, which on the 
whole his was, is clairvoyant — he was not 
wrong about Maisie’s real sweetness. 

“1 do care for her, as deeply, as thor- 
oughly, as ever a man cared for a wom- 
an. But I don’t want to marry; it’s 
against all my plans and ideas. I didn’t 
want to fall in love either, for that matter. 
The whole affair upsets everything I had 
ever dreamt of.” 

He felt dreaming now —he. had man- 
aged to leave his sister and her friends, 
absorbed in the excitement of watching a 
game of lawn tennis between the best 
players of the county, and had stolen by 
himself down some shady walks away 
from the sparkle and chatter of the garden 
party. The quiet and dimness soothed 
him, but increased the strange unreal feel- 
ing, of which he had been conscious since 
the morning. He felt as if nothing that 
could happen’ would surprise him— he 
was actually, in point of fact zo¢ surprised, 
when at a turn in the path he saw sud- 
denly before him, advancing towards him, 
her cloudy black drapery —for she was 
in black as ever—scarcely distinguish- 
able from the dark shrubs at each side, 
the very person around whom all his 
thoughts were centring — Maisie — Mai- 
sie Ford herself! 

He did not start, he made no exclama- 
tion. A strange intent look came into his 
eyes, as he walked on towards her. Long 
afterwards he remembered, and it helped 
to explain things, that she too had testified 
nosurprise. But her face flushed a little, 
and the first expression he caught sight 
of was one of pleasure — afterwards, long 
afterwards, he remembered this too. 

They met—their hands touched. But 
for a moment he did not speak. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Norreys?” she 
said then. “It is hot and glaring on the 
lawn, is it not? I have just been see- 
ing my father off. He was too tired to 
stay longer, and I was glad to wander 
about here in the shade a little.” 
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“Your father?” he repeated half me- 
chanically. 


“ Yes — we are staying, he and I, for a 
few days at Laxter’s Hill. I am so sorry 
he has gone — I would so have liked you 
to see him.” 

She spoke eagerly, and with the pecul- 
iar, bright girlishness really natural to 
her, which was one of her greatest charms. 

Despard looked at her; her voice and 
manner helped him a little to throw off the 
curious sensation of unreality. But he 
was, though he scarcely knew it, becoming 
inwardly more and more wrought up. 

“| should have liked to see him exceed- 
ingly,” he began, “any one so dear to 
you. I may hope some other time per- 
haps, to do so. I—I was thinking of 
you when I first caught sight of you just 
now, Miss Ford —indeed, I have done 
nothing —upon my word, you may believe 
me — | have done little else than think of 
you since we last met.” 

The girl’s face grew strangely still and 
intent, yet with a wistful look in the eyes 
telling of feelings not to be easily read. 
It was as if she were listening, in spite of 
herself, for something she still vaguely 
hoped she was mistaken in expecting. 

“Indeed,” she began to say, but he in- 
terrupted her. 

“ No,” he said, “do not speak till you 
have heard me. I had made up my mind 
to it before I met you just now. I was| 
just wondering how and when it could be. | 
But now that this opportunity has come | 
so quickly I will not lose it. I love you 
— I have loved you for longer than I knew 
myself, than I would own to myself "| 

“From the very first, from that evening | 
at Mrs. Englewood’s?” she said, and but | 
for his intense preoccupation, he would | 
have been startled by her tone. | 

“ Yes,” he said simply, yet with a strain 
of retrospection in his eyes, as if deter- | 
mined to control himself and speak noth- 
ing but the unexaggerated truth — “ yes, I 
almost think it began that first evening, | 
rude, brutally rude as I was to you. [| 
would not own it—TI struggled against it, | 
for I did not want to marry. I had no} 
thought of it. I am selfish, very selfish, I | 
fear, and I preferred to keep clear of all | 
ties and responsibilities, which too often | 
became terribly galling on small means. | 
1 am no hero — but now —you will forgive | 
my hesitation and —and reluctance, will | 
you not? You are generous, I know, and 
my frankness will not injure me with you, 
will it? You will believe that I loved you 
almost from the first, though I could not 
all at once make up my mind to marrying 
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on small means? And now —now that I 
understand — that — that all seems differ- 
ent to me — that nothing seems of conse- 
quence except to hear you say you love 
me, as —as I have thought sometimes — 
Maisie — you will not be hard on me . 

He stopped; he could have gone on 
much longer, and there was nothing now 
outwardly to interrupt him. She had 
stood there motionless, listening. Her 
face he could scarcely see, it was half 
turned away, but that seemed not unnatu- 
ral. What then caused his sudden mis- 
giving? 

“ Maisie,” he repeated more timidly. 

Then she turned — there was a burning 
spot of red on each cheek, her eyes were 
flaming. Yet her voice was.lowand quiet. 

“ Hard on you!” she repeated. “Iam 
too sorry for myself to think or care much 
about you. I am—yes, 1 may own it, I 
am so horribly disappointed. 1 had really 
allowed myself to think of you as sincere, 
as, in spite of vour unmanly affectations 
your contemptible conceit, an honest man, 
a possible friend. I was beginning to 
forgive your ill-bred insolence to me as a 
stranger at the first, thinking there was 
something worthy of respect about you 
after all. But—oh, dear! And to try 
to humbug me by this sham honesty — 
to dare to say you did not think you 
could have cared for me enough to risk 
curtailing your own self-indulgences, but 
that now —it is too pitiful. But, oh dear 
— it is too horribly disappointing !” 

And, as she looked at him again, he 
saw that her eyes were actually full of 
tears. 

His brain was in a whirl of bewilder- 
ment, bitterest mortification and indigna- 
tion. For the moment the last had the 
best of it. 

“You have a right to refuse me, to 
despise my weakness if you choose— 
whether it is generous to take advantage 
of my misplaced confidence in you in hav- 
ing told you all — yes, @//, is another mat- 
ter. But one thing you shall not accuse 
me of, and that is, of lying to you. I have 
not said one untruthful word. I did— 
yes, I dd love you, Mary Ford — what 
I feel to you now is something more 
like ” 

He hesitated. 

“ Hate, I suppose,” she suggested mock- 
ingly. “All the better. It cannot be a 
pleasant feeling to hate any one, and I do 
not wish you anything pleasant. If I 
could believe,” she went on slowly, “ if 
could believe you had loved me, | think 
I should be giad, for it would be what you 
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deserve. I would have liked to make you 
love me from that very first evening if I 
could — just to—— But unluckily I am 
not the sort of woman to succeed in any- 
thing of that kind. However = 

She stopped; steps approaching them 
were heard through the stillness. Maisie 
turned. “I have nothing more to say, 
and I do not suppose you wish to continue 
this conversation, Good-bye, Mr. Nor- 
reys.” 

And almost before he knew she had 
gone, she had quite disappeared. 

Despard was a strong man, but for a 
moment or two he really thought he was 
going to faint. He had grown deathly 
white while Maisie’s hard, bitter words 
rained down upon him like hailstones ; 
now that she had left him he grew so 
giddy that had he not suddenly caught 
hold of a tree, he would have fallen. 

“Tt feels like a sunstroke,” he said 
vaguely to himself, as he realized that his 
senses were deserting him, not knowing 
that he spoke aloud. 

He did not know either that some one 
had seen him stagger, and almost fall. A 
slightly uneasy feeling had made Maisie 
stop as she hurried off and glance back, 
herself unobserved. 

“He looked so fearfully white,” she 
said ; “do —do men always look like that 
when girls refuse them, I wonder ?” 

For Maisie’s experience of such things 
actually coming to the point, was, as 
should be the case with all true women, 
but small. 

“T thought—TI used to think I would 
enjoy seeing him humbled. But he did 
seem in earnest.” 

And then came the glimpse of the young 
fellow’s physical discomfiture. Maisie 
was horribly frightened, throwing all con- 
siderations but those of humanity to the 
winds she rushed back again. 

‘Perhaps he has heart-disease, though 
he looks so strong,” she thought, “and if 
so — oh, perhaps I have killed him.” 

She was beside him in an instant. A 
rustic bench, which Despard was too 
dizzy to see, stood near. The girl seized 
hold of his arm and half drew it round her 
shoulder, He let her doso unresistingly. 

“Try to walk a step or two, Mr. Nor- 
reys,” she said, “I am verystrong. There, 
now,” as he obeyed her mechanically, 
“here is a seat,” and she somehow half 
pushed, half drew him onto it. ‘ Please 
smell this,” and she took out a little silver 
Vinaigrette, of strong and pungent con- 
tents, “I am never without this, for papa 
is so delicate, you know.” 
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Despard tried to open his eyes, tried to 
speak, but the attempt was not very suc- 
cessful. Maisie held the vinaigrette close 
to his nose; he started back, the strong 
essence revived him almost at once. He 
took it into his own hand and smelt it 
again. Then his face grew crimson. 

“T beg your pardon a thousand times. 
I am most ashamed, utterly ashamed of 
myself,” he began. 

But Maisie was too practically inter- 
ested in his recovery to feel embarassed. 

“ Keep sniffing at that thing,” she said, 
“you will soon be all right. Only just tell 
me —” she added anxiously — “there 
isn’t anything wrong with your heart, is 
there?” 

“For if so,” she added to herself, “I 
must at all costs run and see if there is a 
doctor to be had.” 

Despard smiled —a successfully bitter 
smile. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “Iam sur- 
prised that you credit me with possessing 
one,” he could not resist adding. “The 
real cause of this absurd faintness is a 
very prosaic one, I fancy. I went a long 
walk in the hot sun this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed, that quite explains it,” 
said Maisie, slightly nettled. ‘Good-bye 
again then,” and for the second time she 
ran off. 

“ All the same, I will get Conrad or 
somebody to come round that way,” she 
said to herself. “I will just say I saw a 
man looking as if he was fainting. He 
won't be likely to tell.” 

And Despard sat there looking at the 
little silver toy in his hands. 

‘*] did not thank her,” he said to him- 
self. “I suppose I should have done so, 
though she would have done as much, or 
more, for a starving tramp on the road.” 

Then he heard again steps coming 
nearer like those which had startled Mai- 
sie away. 

They had apparently turned off else- 
where the first time —this time they came 
steadily on. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CESAR BORGIA. 


III. 
HIS CAPTIVITY, FLIGHT, AND DEATH. 


WE left Casar at Naples, a prisoner in 
the hands of Gonzalo de Cordoba. After 
four months’ captivity in the fortress of 





Ischia, he sailed for Spain in the end 
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of September, 1504, in the charge of his| been allowed to have as many as seven 


bitterest enemy, Prospero Colonna, and 
landed at Valencia, whence, according to 
contemporary chroniclers, he was con- 
ducted to Medina del Campo in the north 
of Spain, to be confined in the castle of 
that city. It is, however, certain that he 
was at first imprisoned at Chinchilla, in 
the province of Albacete, and that he re- 
mained there for at least seven months. 
Though the chronicle of Zurita does not 
record this fact, a number of contemporary 
writers give Chinchilla as the first stage 
of his journey; and this assertion is con- 
firmed by the discovery of a procuration 
bearing the signature of Valentinois, and 
dated “ Chinchilla, May 4, 1505,” in the 
archives of Pau. In this document Cesar 
empowers his brother-in-law, John, king 
of Navarre, to recover the sum of one 
hundred thousand francs, French money, 
forming the dowry of the Duchess of Va- 
lentinois, which had been promised by the 
king of France, and guaranteed by his 
treasurers, but had never been paid, and 
never was tobe. — 

The first echo of Cesar’s captivity 
comes to us from Rome in August, 1504. 
The prisoner had not yet reached his des- 
tination. The ambassador of the Most 
Serene Republic shows us the cardinals 
of the Spanish party taking every possible 
step to procure the liberation of Valenti- 
nois ; the most earnest on his behalf going 
straight to Julius II., and the others— 
those who were induced to take action by 
Lucrezia Borgia, by the Duke of Ferrara, 
and in fact by all who take an interest in 
the prisoner—addressing themselves to 
King Ferdinand the Catholic. On the 
19th of November, when Cesar had been 
only twenty days in confinement at Chin- 
chilla, fresh despatches from Rome an- 
nounce an important piece of news. The 
widow of Czsar’s victim, the Duke of 
Gandia, a near relation of the king of 
Spain, who had retired to that kingdom 
with her children after the assassination 
of her husband, had lodged an accusation 
against her brother-in-law, the Duke of 


Valentinois, and insisted that he should | 


be put upon his trial; and an inquiry had 
been opened. 

A week later, Costabili, the envoy of 
Ferrara, who had been commissioned by 
the prisoner’s sister to exert himself in 
her brother’s cause, had seen in the hands 
of the Cardinal of Salerno a letter from 
Requesenz, the Duke of Valentinois’s 
major-domo, dated from Chinchilla, which 
held out some hopes: “ The duke, at first 
confined with only one attendant, has since 





persons with him. Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic has received the letters of the cardinals 
relative to the liberation of Czsar; he 
wishes, in the first place, to take cogni- 
zance of the charges brought against him 
by Gonzalode Cordoba. ‘The ambassador 
of the king and queen of Navarre have 
also taken steps for his liberation, but 
they have not chosen their time well, for 
the Catholic queen, Isabella, is danger- 
ously ill.” Finally, on the 5th of January, 
1505, the rumor of his liberation spread as 
far as Rome. Giustiniani, the Venetian 
envoy, asserts that the pope has received 
news of the prisoner, who appears to be 
now out of prison. It was even said that 
King Ferdinand had determined to em- 
ploy the daring soldier in his service in 
Italy. Acciaoli, the Florentine envoy, 
communicated the same intelligence to 
the Signoria. The report was soon con- 
tradicted, but it was based on a real inten- 
tion, for we find in the Salazar collection, 
now preserved in the library of the Acad- 
emy of History at Madrid, an as yet un- 
published autograph letter of King John 
of Navarre, dated Pamplona, December, 
1504, in which the king makes effusive 
expressions of gratitude to Ferdinand the 
Catholic for setting his brother-in-law free. 
It is again Giustiniani, ambassador of the 
Most Serene Republic, who supplies us 
with the reason for these fluctuations. 
“The Duke of Valentinois,” he says, in 
his dispatch to the Senate, “would be of 
great use to the Catholic king as a dis- 
turbing element in the affairs of Florence, 
and, at the same time, he could give the 
pope so much trouble, that the various 
complications in which Caesar would in- 
volve him, would effectually keep him 
from interfering in the affairs of others.” 
All the Spanish chroniclers agree with the 
report of the Venetian diplomate. Two 
circumstances, however, prevented the de- 
sired solution of the question, Cesar, in 
his impatience to escape, was unable to 
wait for the right moment; and the death 
of Isabella the Catholic, which might have 
been the hour of his deliverance, brought 
about complications in the kingdom of 
Castile, which made the prisoner a val- 
uable hostage to either of the competitors 
for the inheritance of the queen. Thus, 
after February, 1505, there is no more talk 
of his liberation, “I learn from my last 
advices from Spain,” says Giustiniani, 
“the exact contrary of the information 
conveyed in my last report concerning his 
imprisonment. The duke is more closely 


| guarded than ever, as it has been dis- 
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covered that he had made an attempt to 
escape.” 

Let us consider through what circum- 
stances the death of Isabella the Catholic, 
which happened on the 26th of November, 
1504, could affect the success of the efforts 
made by all who interested themselves in 
the fortunes of Valentinois. 

For some time back, the daughter and 
rightful heiress of Isabella, the mother 
of Charles V., known in history as the 
mad queen Joan, who was married to 
Philip the Handsome, son of the emperor 
Maximilian, had fallen into a sombre 
melancholy, which was aggravated by the 
departure of her husband for Flanders ; 
she had taken refuge in the kitchen of the 
castle-of Medina del Campo, where she 
lived in the chimney-corner, and refused 
to leave it. Her mother, in expressing 
her last wishes, had provided for the pos- 
sibility of her becoming absolutely insane, 
in which case she committed the regency 
to King Ferdinand the Catholic, on condi- 
tion of his not marrying again. It was 
the moment when Ferdinand’s enemies 
pressed hard upon him; Gonzalo de Cor- 
doba, his lieutenant in the kingdom of 
Naples, was playing him false; Louis 
XII. disputed his right to that kingdom ; 
and the emperor Maximilian seemed re- 
solved to support the claims of his son 
the archduke, who pretended that he had 
been wronged by the will of Isabella. 
The Catholic king proposed to his Most 
Christian riva! to make peace, and asked 
for the hand of Germaine de Foix, niece 
to the king of France, as a pledge of his 
faith. Ferdinand was fifty-four years of 
age, Germaine eighteen; she brought to 
her husband, as her dowry, the half of the 
kingdom of Naples, ceded to France by 
the Treaty of Granada. On the 12th of 
October, 1505, the treaty of alliance and 
the contract of marriage were signed at 

lois —— Louis XII. engaging to help the 
king of Castile in conquering Navarre 
(which was to revert to the crown of 
France) for Gaston de Foix, Duke of Ne- 
mours, cousin of Louis and brother of the 
bride. On the r8th of March, 1506, the 
marriage took place in the town of Du- 
efias. The Cortes, assembled at ‘Toro, 
passed a decree authorizing the Catholic 
king to take possession of the government 
of Castile, though this resolution was vig- 
orously opposed by the greater number of 
the grandees of the court, who declared in 
favor of Joan and Philip. Don Fadrique 
de Toledo, Duke of Alva, supported Fer- 
dinand, and was powerful enough to hold 
his own for a time. But the king’s new 
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marriage violated the clause in the will of 
Isabella the Catholic, and changed the 
claims of Philip the Handsome to the 
throne of Castile into an absolute right. 
The latter, therefore, left Flanders, and 
came to demand the regency of the king- 
dom. As he had formed a powerful party 
in Castile, which was supported by the 
emperor Maximilian, he succeeded in 
compelling his father-in-law to give up the 
regency to him, and came to occupy the 
royal residence at Medina del Campo, 
where his wife Joan, still a prey to insan- 
ity, found no relief from the confusion of 
her ideas even when the man she loved 
returned to her side. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs at Naples 
was growing critical. Gonzalo de Cor- 
doba had been recalled, and the Catholic 
king had appointed his own son, Alfonso 
of Aragon, Archbishop of Saragossa, lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom of Naples 
in his place. The great captain had re- 
quired a delay of ten days to enable him 
to leave the fortresses in good condition 
and to collect his forces. The allotted 
space being already past, and the suspi- 
cions of his treachery confirmed, the Cath- 
olic king resolved to go in person to 
secure Gonzaio. On the 13th of July, 
1506, he reached Saragossa, where his 
young wife, Germaine de Foix, had just 
arrived. Resolved to employ the services 
of Czsar Borgia, and to oppose him to the 
traitor Gonzalo, he sent Don Pedro de 
Ayala to his son-in-law Philip to demand 
from him the liberation of his prisoner, 
saying that he would imprison him in the 
fortress of Ejerica, in the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, up to the day when he was to take 
ship at that port for Naples. 

A strange turn of fortune for Casar! 
As a Spanish commander, at the head of 
Spanish troops, he was to hunt down 
the man who had taken him prisoner by 
treachery and handed him over, bound 
hand and foot, to the king of Spain. Philip 
asked for time to consider, and weighed 
carefully the possible results of such a 
project. The Council of Castile was sum- 
moned to deliberate concerning the liber- 
ation of the captive; the first question 
raised was that of whose prisoner he was. 
It was undoubtedly the Catholic king who 
had caused him to be seized at Naples, 
but he was then acting as king of Castile ; 
as a point of fact, Caesar was a prisoner of 
the crown of Castile, actually detained in 
that kingdom at Medina, the centre of the 
government of Queen Joan, under the re- 
gency of her husband Philip. In Castile, 
therefore, Cassar must stay. Besides, the 
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family of Gandia, who had remained in 
Spain, had demanded that the assassin of 
their former chief should be put upon his 
trial, and the law must take its course. 
Don Alvaro Ossorio was commissioned to 
convey to the Catholic king the decision 
of the Council, which was in the negative. 
Passing over the authority of the regent, 
Ferdinand thereupon addressed himself 
directly to Don Bernardino de Cardenas, 
adelantado* of Granada, who had espe- 
cial charge of the prisoner and the gov- 
ernment of the Castillo de la Mota, where 
he was confined; and Cardenas, whom 
the king had personally selected for this 
duty, finding himself placed between his 
master of yesterday and his master of to- 
morrow, declared that he was ready to 
deliver up the body of Cesar to King 
Ferdinand if Philip, in his capacity of 
regent of Castile, or the queen Joan her- 
self, removed their prohibition. He feared 
that, were he to obey the command of his 
former sovereign on his own authority, 
Philip would be sure to oppose the libera- 
tion of Cesar by force. Ferdinand clung 
to his project. He therefore made a last 
attempt, through the medium of Don Luis 
Ferrer, his resident at the court of Castile, 
who again presented a formal request for 
the liberation of Czsar, which he charac- 
terized as “so just and reasonable a claim 
that it could not be refused.” Philip still 
held out, and Cesar, tossed about between 
the refusal of the regent and the persist- 
ence of Ferdinand, was the sufferer by 
this state of affairs. Inthe end of August, 
an envoy from Gonzalo de Cordoba, Nunez 
de Ocampo (the same man who had de- 
manded Czsar’s sword at the time of his 
arrest at Naples), presented himself before 
the Catholic king at Saragossa to announce 
the coming of the great captain. Gonzalo 
wished to gain time; but about the same 
period Louis XII., now the ally of Ferdi- 
nand, who had already given him warning 
of Gonzalo’s secret intrigues in the king- 
dom of Naples, now openly denounced 
him to his new relation. Ferdinand hesi- 
tated no longer, but, resolved to put these 
suspicions to the proof once for all, sailed 
for Naples on the 4th of September, ac- 
companied by his young wife and the 
greater part of his court. Gonzalodid not 





wait for his arrival. Warned by Ocampo, 
who had got the start of Ferdinand, he | 
had left Naples on the 7th to take refuge | 
at Gaéta, leaving one Don Antonio de| 
Cardenas as regent and lieutenant-gov- | 


ernor in his place. 


* Military governor. 


At the same time he | patience. 
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charged Ocampo to put out to sea with an 
escort of four galleys to meet his sover- 
eign. Ferdinand had only just landed 
when, at Portosi, on the 5th of October, 
he received the news of the sudden death 
of Philip the Handsome, carried off by 
sickness on the 25th of September, at the 
age of twenty-eight. This premature death 
occurred so very opportunely to relieve 
the Catholic king of all anxiety, that he 
was even suspected of having hastened it 
by poison. 

Cesar did not remain in ignorance of 
any of these events. In spite of his cap- 
tivity, he had entered into close relations 
with the partisans of Philip, and nota- 
bly with the Count of Benavente, lord of 
Villalon, one of the greatest personages of 
the court, who kept the prisoner informed 
of every incident. The death of Philip 
might introduce anarchy into the kingdom 
of Castile. The queen Joan had not yet 
recovered her reason. Surviving the man 
she had loved so fondly, she would not 
give up his body, but watched it with the 
most jealous care. She was, however, 
able to express to her father her wish for 
his return from Naples, which was also 
the desire of the Council of Castile, who 
demanded the regency of the Catholic 
king. It was also the wish of his ambas- 
sador, Luis Ferrer. Thus urged by all 
parties, the king made answer that the 
death of his son-in-law should recall to 
him all those of his ancient supporters 
who had embraced the cause of Philip, — 
that he promised them peace and forgive- 
ness, relied on their future fidelity, and 
committed the government to his daughter 
Joan. He also said that he was engaged 
in restoring order in Neapolitan affairs ; 
and as he was carrying on this work with 
as much success as he could hope for, he 
wished to complete it before returning to 
Spain. 

Meanwhile the governor of La Mota, 
Don Bernardino de Cardenas, who had 
been called upon before the departure of 
the Catholic king to deliver up to him the 
body of Cesar, but had excused himself 
from complying on the ground of fearing 
the displeasure of the regent of Castile, 
now felt it his duty, the regent being dead, 
to offer to give him up to Luis Ferrer, the 
ambassador of Aragon. Ferrer asked for 
time to get instructions from his master. 
Cesar, being kept acquainted with the 
progress of the negotiations, which were 
much too slow to please him, soon lost all 
He was well skilled in intrigue, 
daring in his schemes, and prudent at the 
same time, and he was acting in concert 
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with his brother-in-law, the king of Na- 
varre, and with the lord of Villalon, Bena- 
vente. Just a month after the death of 
Philip, on the 25th of October, 1506, he 
made his escape from the lofty tower in 
which he was confined, and after some 
extraordinary vicissitudes, which history 
has not yet recorded, appeared suddenly 
— “like the devil,” says the chronicle of 
Moret — at Pamplona, at the court of his 
brother-in-law of Navarre. 

How had Cesar evaded the vigilance of 
his jailers? Taking as a starting-point 
the theory that it is impossible that the 
flight of a prisoner of such consequence 
should not have caused an inquiry to be- 
gin with, then, a judgment, and finally 
some kind of penalty, we have searched for 
the secret of this escape in the archives 
of Simancas, which have supplied us with 
the voluminous record of the prosecution 
of the governor of La Mota in the name 
of her Majesty the queen Joan, who exer- 
cised her powers in spite of her insanity. 
We have, therefore, now got the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses who sheltered the 
fugitive from Medina as far as the frontier 
of Navarre, and we are able to follow him 
step by step on his adventurous course to 
that kingdom. 

Following our custom of seeking the 
echo of European events in the despatches 
of the Venetian ambassadors, always so 
careful to keep the Senate well-informed, 
we have found, in the first place, by means 
of the documents preserved at Santa Maria 
Gloriosa dei Frari at Venice, that five 
days after the flight of Caesar, Geronimo 
Vianello, ambassador of the Most Serene 
Republic at Burgos, had announced the 
escape to his government. The accounts 
of the Venetian diplomates are not contra- 
dicted by the judicial inquiry. Little by 
little, the severity with which Cesar was 
treated had been relaxed; he had a chap- 
lain and attendants with him, and, without 
any great difficulty, could receive frequent 
communications. The governor, Don Ber- 
nardino de Cardenas, a personage of im- 
portance, could not trouble himself with 
such matters, and left all responsibility 
regarding the prisoner to his lieutenant, 
Don Gabriel de Tapia of Segovia. Ca- 
sar’s chaplain was his first confidant, who 
kept him in direct correspondence with 
Benavente, the chief wire-puller of the 
whole scheme. Garcia de Magona, one 
of Gabriel de Tapia’s retainers, who had 
been won over by Ceasar, introduced into 
the fortress the ropes which served for 
the escape. The tower was very high, 
like those of the alcazars of the Moors, 





defended by battlements, and lighted by 
narrow windows. Measuring its height 
with our eyes from the bottom of the moat, 
we can understand the expression of the 
cicerone to the chronicler, Brant6me, when 
he visited La Mota: “ Aqui por gran mila- 
gro se salvo Don Cesar de Borja.” * 
Three of his accomplices —tke chaplain, 
Requesenz the major-domo, and a certain 
Don Jaime — were to be in the moat ata 
fixed hour and give thesignal. The duke, 
who was young and active, raised himself 
up to the window of his prison, sending 
one of his servants, who voluntarily sacri- 
ficed himself, first. The rope was too 
short, and the servant, on reaching the 
end, let himself fall and broke some bones. 
Cesar followed in his turn; but just as he 
was about to let himself fall on the unfor- 
tunate man who lay helpless in the ditch, 
the rope was cut from the inside by Don 
Pedro de Tapia, a relation of the jailer, 
who, suspecting something, was on the 
lookout and gave the alarm. Czsar was 
precipitated down and hurt by the fall. It 
was necessary to hoist him upon one of 
the horses as well as could be done. He 
then started off at full speed, followed by 
some men-at-arms in the service of Bena- 
vente, in whose territories he was to con- 
ceal himself, to take breath and get well 
of his bruises. 

The goal Cesar aimed at was Pam- 
plona, the capital of the kingdom of his 
brother-in-law of Navarre. For greater 
security he took a road leading in an op- 
posite direction, and made straight for the 
coast, thus making a long detour, with the 
object of avoiding inquiries. 

Thirty-eight days passed between his 
flight and his arrival at the court of Na- 
varre, and although the event was known 
at Burgos five days after it took place, — 
as the despatch of the Venetian ambassa- 
dor Vianello is dated in the end of Octo- 
ber, —it was only in the end of November 
that Caesar started on his road for Navarre. 
His first halting-place was Pozaldes, his 
second Villalon, on the road from Medina 
to Santander, the domain of this same 
Count of Benavente, who had made him- 
self an accomplice in his escape, and had 
supplied him with horses. There Ceasar 
put himself in communication with Na- 
varre, and with the king, his brother-in- 
law, and remained nearly a month hidden 
on the estate of the lord of Villalon till he 
recovered from the severe contusions he 
had received in his fall. It is difficult to 


* From this place, by great miracle, Don Ca#sar 
Borgia escaped. 
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understand how the royal letter, ordering 
an inquiry concerning the escape, only 
came to be signed at Burgos on the 14th 
of December — that is to say, more than 
ten days after the arrival of the fugitive at 
the court of Navarre ; and we are tempted 
to believe that it was only the intelligence 
of Czsar’s arrival at Pamplona which 
made the judicial inquiry a certainty. 
The official documents reveal to us the 
picturesque incidents of the flight. Czesar, 
on leaving Villalon, took the road to San- 
tander ; he had for guides two inhabitants 
of the little port of Pasajes, near San Se- 
bastian. The three companions reached 
the gates of Santander on horseback ; they 
must have made all speed, for their horses 
were unable to proceed any farther, and 
they were even obliged to leave them 
behind at Castres. Scarcely had they 
arrived at Santander when Cesar sent one 
of his guides to make a bargain with the 
master of a vessel (of a Dinaca, the indict- 
ment says), in order to get by sea to 
Bermeo, on the boundary of Guipuzcoa 
and Navarre. The guide showed too 
much eagerness to arrive at his destina- 
tion, and was too easy about the price 
bargained for, which the bystanders 
deemed so excessive (it was twenty-seven 
gold ducats) that one of the neighbors 
went and gave information to the cor- 
regidor’s deputy about this voyage of 
three suspicious travellers, who were too 
generous with their money, and too anx- 
ious to get away. The corregidor pro- 
ceeded to the fosada where Cesar had 
stopped, separated the three travellers 
and interrogated them one by one, obtain- 
ing from all three the same story. They 
were merchants coming from Burgos and 
Villalon to draw some money; one of 
them, Miguel de la Torre, was expecting 
a ship with a cargo of wheat, which was 
coming from France to Santander; but on 
arriving in that town he found that the 
vessel had put in at Bermeo, and he was 
anxious to get there for fear of losing the 
cargo. The master of the boat had at 
first demanded forty ducats for the pas- 
sage, but they bargained with him as well 
as they could, and at last agreed on twenty- 
seven. Besides, to prove that they were 
respectable people, they offered to deposit 
fifty ducats in the hands of the corregidor 
until they could produce witnesses. The 
corregidor, who afterwards wrote a letter 
to the queen herself, which appears in the 
record, with the object of excusing him- 
self for having let his prisoner go, says 
naively “that at that moment he was no 
more thinking of the Duke of Valentinois 
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than if he had never existed, and was en- 
tirely unaware of his escape,—so that 
there was nothing unnatural in his having 
declined the proffered security and set his 
prisoners free, telling them to go to the 
devil;” ... but he added, according to 
Spanish custom, “con Dios.” The trav- 
ellers did, in fact, start at early dawn; the 
sea was rough, and the pilot, refusing to 
go as far as Bermeo, landed his passengers 
at Castro Urdiales, near Bilbao. From 
thence, thanks to the guardian of the 
Monastery of Santa Clara, from whom 
they hired mules and a guide, the three 
companions took the road to Pamplona, 
passing by Portugalete, Bilbao, Durango, 
Lizarne, Vergara, and Mondragon. Once 
in Navarre, they were safe. On the 3rd 
of December Czsar made his appearance 
at the court of his brother-in-law. All the 
witnesses examined give the same account 
of him, “Very dark, of middle height, 
thick-set (dob/ado), with wide nostrils and 
large eyes.” Cesar hid his face, and 
spoke little; he talked French and Span- 
ish. When he was obliged to stop any- 
where for a few hours, he kept himself 
close, and was easily distinguishable from 
the others, — “ because he was not of the 
same class,” says one of the witnesses, 
who adds that “this personage had his 
hand swathed in bandages, and seemed to 
have been hurt,”—which confirms the 
story of the prisoner’s fall when he was 
escaping from Medina del Campo. 

On the 3rd of December, 1506, Cesar 
arrived at Pamplona; on the 7th he de- 
spatched one of his servants, who had 
rejoined him, to the Marquis of Mantua, 
with commission to relate to him by word 
of mouth the vicissitudes of his escape, 
and tell him of his projects and hopes. 
On the same day he addressed another 
letter, exactly in the same terms, to his 
brother-in-law, the Cardinal of Ferrara. 
“Your Excellency,” says the fugitive, 
“must know that, after so many reverses, 
it has pleased our Lord God to set me 
free, and to let me escape from prison, 
under the circumstances which my secre- 
tary, Federico, will explain to you. May 
it please God, in his infinite mercy, that 
this should be for his most glorious ser- 
vice. For the present Iam at Pamplona 
with their Majesties, the king and queen 
of Navarre. I arrived here on the 3rd of 
December.” * 


* The historian Gregorovius has published the first 
letter, that to the Marquis of Mantua, which figures in 
the Archivio Gonzaga of that city, in his ** Lucrezia 
Borgia;’’ the second forms a part of Mr. Morrison’s 
celebrated collection, and we owe its appearance here 
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Full of courage, and burning for ven- 
geance, Czsar at once concocted a new 
scheme which gratified his hatred of 
Aragon and served the interests of his 
brother-in-law of Navarre—the only one 
who had really remained faithful to him 
—at the same time. The treaty between 
the king of France and Ferdinand the 
Catholic was no longer a secret to any 
one; the marriage with Germaine de Foix, 
which Louis XII. had brought about, was 
to give Navarre to France. To ward off 
this danger, John of Navarre sought to 
make friends with the emperor Maxi- 
milian, to whom he agreed to open the 
road to Castile and Aragon, if he would 
guarantee the security of his throne. 
Benavente, who had helped Cesar in his 
escape from Medina, was taken into con- 
fidence; the ambassadors of Maximilian 
at Burgos, De Veréand Andrea del Burgo, 
answered for their sovereign, and entered 
into a formal engagement in his name. 
Valentinois despatched his emissaries in 
all directions, set intrigues on foot, reas- 
sembled his former officers, sent in his 
claims for any sums of money due to him 
throughout Italy, and even demanded 
from Louis XII. not only the dowry which 
had never been paid to him, but also the 
revenues due from his duchy of Valence 
and his county of Dhyois. Having done 
this, he waited impatiently for the mo- 
ment to try the great adventure which was 
to give the throne of Castile to the house 
of Austria, and avenge him upon Aragon. 
It was first necessary to collect the troops 
of Navarre, and to put an end to a differ- 
once of long standing between King John 
and one of his tenants, Loys de Bea- 
monte, constable of Navarre, who held fer 
his sovereign the citadel of the small town 
of Viana, with a secret intention of keep- 
ing it for Ferdinand the Catholic. On 
the 12th of May, 1507, Caesar, who was 
tired of inaction, and who had been ap- 
pointed to the office of captain-general of 
the troops of Navarre, marched against 
the rebel count. Beamonte did not wait 
for his approach, but, leaving his son to 
defend Viana, took to the open country. 
The siege was a long one ; provisions be- 
gan to fail; and it was a matter of urgent 
necessity to revictual the castillo. Un- 
der cover of night and of a dreadful 
storm, the constable was daring enough to 
advance up to the walls of Viana, and suc- 
ceeded in introducing sixty horses loaded 
with grain into the town. Beamonte him- 


to the kindness of that gentleman, and of M. Thibau- 
Geau. 





self, who superintended the operation, 
remained on the watch on the road to Men- 
davia. Informed too late of this daring 
sally, Cassar gave the alarm, and, suppos- 
ing that some of his men were following 
him, rode straight towards the rebels who 
were retiring, came up with their rear- 
guard, and cut down three men with his 
own hand. The constable saw from afar 
off the horseman, who, mounted on a res- 
tive horse, and separated from his party, 
let himself be carried along in pursuit, and 
struck blow on blow without ceasing. He 
therefore detached a few men-at-arms of 
his escort, who, by feigning flight, enticed 
him into a ravine, where his followers, 
who would soon have come up, lost sight 
of him. Dismounted and alone against 
five men, Cesar fought like a hero, but, 
having been wounded under the arm at 
the outset, he soon fell, covered with 
wounds. His brilliant armor having 
tempted his assailants, they stripped him 
of it and left the body there. 

As soon as he saw the breastplate bear- 
ing the arms of a prince, Beamonte was 
furious with the men because they had not 
taken its wearer alive, and ordered them 
to go and search for his body. They had 
nearly reached it when they heard the 
shouts of the royal troops, and were 
obliged to turn back ; but in their retreat 
the rebels took with them a squire, whom 
they had found wandering about the field 
of battle in a state of great agitation. As 
soon as the armor was shown to this pris- 
oner, he burst into tears, exclaiming that 
he had that morning armed with it his 
master, Caesar Borgia of France, Duke of 
Romagna. There was no time to lose, the 
king of Navarre might come up with 
Beamonte, so the latter prudently re- 
treated, leaving the squire at liberty. 
Juainito Grasica (that was his name) came 
back to his own party, and guided King 
Jobn of Navarre to the body of his brother- 
in-law. 

Cesar was buried in the church of 
Santa Maria of Viana, where a splendid 
monument was erected to him. On the 
tomb was engraved this pompous epitaph, 
composed by Soria, which became suffi- 
ciently celebrated to figure in the Roman- 
cero from the year 1511 : — 


Aqui tiene poca tierra 

El que Todo lo temia; 
En este poco se encierra 
E] que la paz y la guerra 
Del mundo todo tenia. 

O tu, que vas a buscar 
Cosas dignas de mirar, 

Si lo mayor es mas digno, 
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Aqui acabas tu camino: 
De aqui te deves tornar.* 


Absolutely nothing remains of the mon- 
ument of Valentinois ; the place where it 
stood is only known from the descriptions 
given by historians. His very ashes have 
been profaned. The Jesuit father Aleson, 
—the continuer of the “ Chronicle of Na- 
varre”’ of Moret, — who belonged to Vi- 
ana, and consequently had received the 
traditional story on the spot, attributes the 
destruction of the monument to a Bishop 
of Calahorra, who thought his church de- 
filed by the presence of the apostate car- 
dinal. 

According to this tradition, which is 
still current, Casar’s remains were depos- 
ited in the street which passes in front 
of the church, at the foot of the steps 
which lead to the entrance. The alcade 
of Viana having consented, at our request, 
to make excavations at this spot,a human 
skeleton was unearthed, protected by a 
framework of tiles, uncemented, and bear- 
ing no inscription. - There is good reason 
to believe that we have here all that re- 
mains of him who, in the words of the 
epitaph on his tomb, “held in his hand 
peace and war.” CHARLES YRIARTE. 


* Here a little earth holds him whom all the world 
feared; in this narrow space is enclosed he who the 
peace and war of the whole world held in his hand. 
O you, who go to seek things worthy of admiration, if 
the greatest is the most worthy, here your journey 
ends; from here you may turn back, 


From Temple Bar. 
JEAN SIFFREIN MAURY. 


BY LADY JACKSON, 


WHEN Horace Walpole’s blind and aged 
correspondent, the celebrated Marquise 
du Deffant, paid the debt of nature in 
1780, there came to an end the last of 
those salons where yet some feeble rem- 
iniscence of the once famous salon bleu 
of the Hoétel de Rambouillet had con- 
tinued to linger. It was indeed but a 
humble copy of the renowned original. 
The prestige of great wealth shed not its 
influence on the lady who presided — an 
influence by no means despised by the 
beaux esprits and philosophers who were 
diligently disseminating their doctrine of 


social equality whilst asserting themselves | 


in the salons as the aristocracy of intel- 
lect. But Madame du Deffant herself 
— witty and clever, but selfish and cynical 


in the extreme — was far from being the | Sainte Anne. 





whom all contemporary writers agree in 
describing Madame de Rambouillet to 
have been. Yet Madame du Deffant re- 
garded herself as the legitimate successor 
of the far-famed marquise, and believed 


|that, consistently with the changes in 


manners, and thought, and feeiing which 
the lapse of a century had produced in 
social and literary circles, the traditionary 
rules of the society of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet survived alone in her salon. In 
her youth she had known the wealthy and 
learned Madame de Lambert, the friend 
of Mademoiselle de Scudéry. That lady 
had piqued herself on continuing the work 
begun by Madame de Rambouillet, in fos- 
tering genius, and literary and artistic 
ability, and rigidly maintaining in her 
intimate circle the same stately tone of 
politeness. The great tragic actress, 
Adrienne le Couvreur, was especially pa- 
tronized by her, and warmly welcomed to 
her weekly reunions of accomplished ar- 
tistes. She received also the most dis- 
tinguished savants and men of science of 
that day, including, with few exceptions, 
the whole of the Academical forty ; each 
of whom found a second and easier arm- 
chair in the salon of the princely Hétel 
de Lambert. But those were the days of 
the regent, Philippe Duc d’Orleans, — the 
revels of whose licentious court the hand- 
some and sfirituel/e young Marquise du 
Deffant more frequently attended than the 
staid reunions of the Comtesse de Lam- 
bert. 

By the piquant sarcasm of her witty 
remarks she forfeited the duke’s good 
graces. Ennuithen oppressed her — that 
singular weariness of mind with which a 
lively Frenchwoman with too much time 
on her hands so often declares she is 
afflicted. According to Madame du Def- 
fant’s own statement, she was from girl- 
hood to old age a martyr to it. At all 
events, at the time referred to— 1718 or 
1719 —she had wearied of her husband, 
to whom she had been but a few months 
married, and who may have been a legiti- 
mate cause of ennui. A separation en- 
sued. Finding in that no abatement of 
her malady, she sought relief in a recon- 
ciliation. The marquis, much attached to 
his wife, and many years her senior, read- 
ily consented. Domestic life, however, 
had no real charm for the restless, weary- 
minded marquise. Again she forsook her 
home, and, not long after, as a widow with 
but a very moderate income at her own 
disposal, took an apartment in the Rue 
Greatly interested in litera- 


graceful, gracious, and genial hostess | ture, and possessing an immense reputa- 
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tion for the piquancy of her wit, the bril- 
liancy of her conversation, as well as the 
philosophism of her principles, her salon 
soon became one of the most frequented 
in Paris. It would indeed have outrivalled 
all others as a literary salon, but that needy 
men of letters found her supper table far 
too scantily provided. The quantity and 
variety of the dishes served at the cus- 
tomary dinners and suppers of that period, 
as well as the skill of the chef who pre- 
pared them, were supreme considerations 
with many hungry philosophers and deaux 
esprits, who may be said to have chiefly 
lived by their wit, if not exactly by their 
wits, and were wont most frequently to 
grace by their presence those tables where 
the good things Of life were most bounti- 
fully offered them—as, for instance, at 
Madame de Tencin’s famous suppers, to 
which the never-failing supply of foaming 
champagne imparted so much zest and 
inspired her guests with some of their 
happiest dos mots. 

But in spite of the distractions of soci- 
ety, still, to Madame du Deffant, “all the 
uses of this world seemed stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” and, like Madame de Staél, 
she was constantly exclaiming, Fe m’en- 
nuie/ Her intimate friends, and espe- 
cially that devoted ally, the Marquis de 
Pont-de-Veyle — who every day for sev- 
eral hours regularly for thirty years sat 
chatting at her chimney-corner — strove 
with gossip and scandal to exorcise the 
demon who so persistently clung to her. 
One morning, towards the end of 1766, 
the faithful marquis, amongst other items 
of his daily budget of news, happened to 
mention that he had met at a friend’s 
house, on the previous evening, a young 
abbé who had recently left his home in 
the south for the purpose, as he said, of 
seeking fortune in Paris. “And he is 
likely, I. should say, to succeed in his 
quest,” continued the marquis. “In years 
he is but a youth —nineteen or twenty, 
perhaps. But he is a fine, powerful-look- 
ing young fellow; seems wonderfully in 
earnest; speaks with much fluency and 
correctness, and, I am told, already gives 
promise of becoming a remarkably elo- 
quent preacher.” Madame du Deffant 
usually listens with languid indifference 
to her friend’s constant efforts to amuse 
her. Now, however, he has succeeded in 
thoroughly rousing her attention, and, for 
atime at least, putting ennui to flight. 
She remembers that the celebrated Bos- 
suet, the eloquent pulpit orator of the 





a gay assemblage of fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen in the salon bleu of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. Bright thought! 
Cannot M.de Pont-de-Veyle, she inquires, 
bring this young abbé to her next recep- 
tion? She will then invite him to favor her 
and the company with a specimen of his 
oratorical powers. The marquis smiles 
at the idea of his atheistical old friend — 
Voltaire’s constant correspondent — pro- 
posing to entertain her literary and philo- 
sophical circle — which included such 
names as Diderot, Holbach, Helvetius, La 
Harpe, Marmontel, and many others of 
encyclopedic renown — with a religious, 
or at least theological discourse by a young 
abbé. 

Louis the “ well-beloved ” then reigned, 
and the “ rose-water abbés ” — those flirts 
of the salons who rarely had any connec- 
tion with the Church beyond wearing the 
ecclesiastical costume — were a race not 
yet extinct. The soutane and a tonsure 
of the size of an écu invested these dan- 
glers with many social privileges. They 
might visit their lady patronesses at hours 
when none but a clerical friend could be 
admitted. Usually they could strum the 
guitar and sing lively or love-lorn ditties, 
and would often exhibit their musical tal- 
ent, or in other ways amuse or make them- 
selves useful while the mysteries of the 
toilet were progressing. Monsieur l’abbé 
had often a fine eye for color, and would 
assort the silks and wools fora circle of 
fair dames trifling over their embroidery- 
frames, or engaged in “ purfling,” knitting, 
or knotting. Fora fashionable abbé who 
performed well these duties, with others 
of equal importance, the ladies would 
sometimes move heaven and earth to ob- 
tain a bishopric; requiring no residence, 
of course, but affording a substantial rev- 
enue. The young abbé of whom M. de 
Pont-de-Veyle has spoken to Madame du 
Deffant is not likely, he fancies, to shine 
amongst those flatterers of the salons, and 
he doubts that he will be willing to preach 
for her and her guests’ amusement. As, 
however, he doubts not that his post of 
intimate friend imposes on him the duty 
of doing his best to désennuyer the mar- 
quise, he promises to seek out the young 
abbé and present him to her. Accord- 
ingly, at the next reception and Jetzt sou- 
per in the Rue Sainte Anne, M. de Pont- 
de-Veyle is accompanied by a tall, stalwart 
young man, whom he introduces to his 
blind old friend as the abbé Maury. 
There was no lack of atheistical abbés or 


Louis XIV. days, made his first public | even of bishops and cardinals in the phil- 
essay in extemporaneous preaching before | osophical society of that day; but the 
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marquise intended a surprise for her 
guests. The abbé’s name being unknown 
to them, they glanced at his introducer as 
if to enquire who is this young athlete 
who wears a soutane, but whose appear- 
ance has far more of the military type 
than the clerical. Inthe keen, unflinching 
gaze with which he surveys the assembled 
circle of ladies, old and young, poets, wits, 
and literary celebrities, and seems to take 
cognizance rapidly of each of them, there 
is something of the confident air of the 
man of the world. Yet a certain rusticity 
of manner, as of one unfamiliar with the 
conventionalities of the Parisian salon, 
betrays a recent arrival from the provinces. 
Nevertheless, after much close scrutiny, 
it is the general opinion that the marquis’s 
protégé — for such they deem him—is a 
young man of no ordinary powers. 

Jean Siffrein Maury was born at Val- 
réas, near the village of Vaucluse — by 
whose famous fountain Petrarch wrote his 
sonnets to Laura. Little is known of his 
parents beyond the fact that they were of 
the bourgeois class, in fairly easy circum- 
stances, and that his family generally were 
engaged in commerce or the law. Maury 
not only possessed great natural abilities, 
but had enjoyed unusual educational ad- 
vantages, which, from his disposition to 
study, he had diligently tarned to account. 
Brought up for the Church, he soon be- 
came conscious that with his talents and 
acquirements he might aspire to its high- 
est dignities, and ambition prompted him 
to aim at their attainment. Nominally an 
abbé, but without patronage to ensure him 
the possession of a benefice, he might 
continue, he reflected, to pass years in his 
native village, waiting for preferment. 
For if, in such cases as his, preferment 
came at all, it came but tardily —far too 
tardily, indeed, to satisfy the aspirations 
of a youth of so ardent a temperament as 
Jean Siffrein Maury. Having attained 
his twentieth year and completed at the 
college of Avignon a course of study em- 
bracing a wide range of subjects, he deter- 
mined on seeking his fortune in Paris. 
There a wider field would be open to him, 
and opportunities, he thought, more likely 
to offer of attracting notice in the pulpit, 
by the display of his gift of eloquent ex- 
temporaneous preaching. Therefore, with 
a purse, not empty, yet not very weighty, 





and with a change or two of linen tied up 
ina bundle and slung over his shoulder, 
young Maury, with buoyant spirits and a 
heart full of hope, set out on foot to trudge | 
the whole distance from Avignon to Paris. | 
He seems, however, to have made the! 
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journey by what, to his walking powers, 
were easy stages. At one of the small 
wayside inns he fell in with a young man 
of about his own age, who, like himself, 
had halted for rest and refreshmeat. In 
appearance he was the reverse of Maury, 
being languid and feeble, and scarcely 
equal, as it seemed, to travelling on foot 
on the rough and stony highways of 
France. After some mutual explanation, 
they agreed—as both were bound for 
Paris —to make the rest of the journey 
together. Both were in pursuit of the 
fickle dame Fortune, and both looked to 
find her in that El Dorado of their hopes, 
the gay city of Paris. 

“The jade has a trick of eluding her 
pursuers,” said Maury; “ but I have good 
legs for running and mean to catch her.” 

“ J,” replied the other, “ cannot boast of 
my ability to run; but with perseverance, 
you know,” — and his pale face lighted up 
with animation — “one may hope to over- 
take her, long as the distance between us 
now may be.” 

“ Well said!” exclaimed Maury. “ You 
have courage, [ see. That will carry you 
far; and the man witha strong will is a 
powerful man.” 

The two friends —for friends they be- 
came, and their friendship ceased only 
with their lives —resumed their journey. 
On arriving in Paris they hired a small 
room on the fourth floor, in the Rue Ser- 
pente, but afterwards removed to a larger 
one in the Rue de la Hachette; for the 
young abbé declaimed his sermons and 
funeral orations in a voice of such start- 
ling depth and power that he alarmed his 
neighbors. The young doctor studied 
medical works — Maury’s companion be- 
ing Dr. Portal, the future fashionable 
physician, who thus humbly began his 
successful professional career. He in his 
turn declaimed, and, with Maury for an 
audience, explained certain new theories 
he held, in a placid voice, and mild, per- 
suasive manner.* Maury was anxious 
that his first appearance in a Parisian 
pulpit should be as the preacher of the 
funeral sermon of some person of distinc- 
tion. Portal desired to bring himself into 
notice as the discoverer of a new process 
of embalming. Some sort of promise of 
furthering his views had been made to 
the former by a friend of M.de Pont-de- 
Veyle, to whom Maury had contrived to 
get introduced, or to introduce himself. 


* Though Dr. Portal always retained the appeart- 
ance of delicate health, he outlived for many years the 
muscular and vigorous Maury, and died in 1833, at the 
patriarchal age of ninety. 
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The advantage which the entrée to Ma- 
dame du Detfant’s salon might probably 
be to him he at once perceived. He 
therefore willingly accepted the marquis’s 
offer of an introduction, and under his 
auspices, as already stated, he one even- 
ing made his début in the salon of the 
Rue Sainte Anne. 

The marquise at that time was begin- 
ning to be rather deaf, and would listen 
very anxiously to conversation addressed 
to her, and for the replies to her own witty 
remarks. Fearful of losing a word that 
the young abbé might utter she was pre- 
pared to give him her fullest attention. 
But when the first shock of his amazing 
voice sounded in her ears, she involun- 
tarily started, and more or less its extraor- 
dinary power seems to have had a similar 
effect on all present. The first surprise 
over, he was requested to favor her with 
a specimen of his extempore preaching — 
a request that seemed greatly to surprise 
him. But, urged by the marquise, eager 
also to make himself known, and diffi- 
dence not being one of his qualities, he 
soon yielded to the solicitations of his 
hostess. He was not required, it would 
seem, as in the parallel case of Bossuet at 
Rambouillet, to preach on the first text that 
should chance to be drawn by a lady of 
the company, from a number that were 
written out, and shaken together in a bag. 
Maury after a few moments’ reflection is 
said to have chosen St. Paul’s words to the 
Corinthians : “ What have ye that ye did 
not receive?” But—whether that he 
cared not to develop his views on theo- 
logical questions in such a place and be- 
fore such an assembly, or that he chose 
to show he was no stranger to the atheis- 
tical tendency of the opinions then pro- 
mulgated in society — instead of a sermon 
he gave the company a discourse on the 
so-called new philosophy of the day. The 
new ideas, he said, put forth as those of 
their own philosophical and enlightened 
age, were but the revival of those held by 
the sophists of old; which after lying 
dormant for a time had again and again 
reappeared, and again and again been 
confuted. It is probable that the deep, 
strong voice, and the earnestness of the 
speaker impressed the encyclopedical 
portion of his hearers far more than his 
arguments. However, satisfaction with 
his talent as an orator appears to have 
been general; and it was remarked, as 
significant of it, that Maury, in the course 
of that evening, had made the acquaint- 
ance and secured the good opinion of 
some of the most eminent savants then 





present. They had drawn the abbé into 
conversation on subjects intended to test 
the extent of his acquirements, and he 
had passed through the ordeal trium- 
phantly. Nothing was talked of in the 
social circles next day but the oratorical 
début of the eloquent and learned young 
abbé, and great was the delight of Ma- 
dame du De‘fant when informed by M. 
de Pont-de-Veyle of the envy excited in 
rival salons on hearing of the new sensa- 
tion she had procured for her guests. 

The death of Madame Sophie, one of 
the daughters of Louis XV., occurred 
about this time, and Maury’s name and 
fame having begun to spread, his patrons 
succeeded in having him chosen to deliver 
one of the funeral sermons, ordered to be 
preached on that occasion in several of the 
churches of Paris. It appears to have 
been one of his least happy efforts. The 
honesty and sincerity of his character for- 
bade his launching out into fulsome pan- 
egyric (as then was customary) on a lady 
whose merits or demerits were wholly un- 
known to him. His ambition had been 
to eulogize great talent, great learning, or 
great deeds, not merely to expatiate on 
the imaginary virtues ot a person of high 
rank. He however gave his congregation 
a picture of womanly perfection, accord- 
ing to his own ideal, and left them to see 
in it if they pleased a portrait of the de- 
ceased princess. Singularly too, the new 
process of embalming was recommended 
to be employed on the death of Madame 
Sophie ; so that both orator and physician 
had their reward. Maury’s voice and 
figure had attracted, or rather commanded 
attention; and although many thought 
them more suited for the head of a bat- 
talion than for the pulpit, yet his eloquence 
was pronounced indisputable and his lan- 
guage remarkable for its purity. Though 
always powerful. his voice was not so un- 
manageable but that he could subdue it, 
and, in the pulpit be forcible without be- 
ing violent, as hz often was when later on 


|he mounted the tribune and thundered 


forth his views in political contest with 
Mirabeau. The abbaye of La Frésnaye 
was conferred on him. Its revenues were 
small ; but advancement in clerical dignity, 
not the possession of wealth, was the ob- 
ject of Maury’s ambition. Portal was 
also rewarded with a fee that enabled him 
to pursue more throroughly and effectu- 
ally his medical studies and scientific re- 
searches. 

Years rolled on, Louis XV. was dead, 
and revolution advancing with rapid 


| strides, unresisted by the feeble monarch 
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who reigned in his stead, and urged on by 
the follies of his thoughtless queen. The 
abbé Maury, then prior of Lyons, also an 
Academician, having published his able 
work on pulpit eloquence (“ L’Eloquence 
de la Chaire”’), was in 1789 elected a dep- 
uty of the clergy to the General Assembly 
of the States. From that time he becomes 
an important personage in the political as 
well as social history of France. His 
opinions were monarchical and conserva- 
tive, and he defended them with much 
ardor, displaying great talent as a popular 
speaker. He was then in the full force 
of manhood. By no means handsome, 
yet, at that period, a striking figure. 
Abundant black hair encircled a face of 
a bistre complexion, and fell in curls on 
his shoulders. His height, his powerful 
frame, his great self-possession, the roar 
of his powerful voice and the imperious- 
ness of his gestures, gave full assurance 
to all who saw him, that whatever the 
perils of his position might be he was 
fully equal to meet them. His profound 
erudition, clearness of intellect, and integ- 
rity of purpose, together with his unfail- 
ing flow of extempore eloquence, obtained 
him also the reputation of one of the 
greatest orators of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which was so remarkable for its many 
great speakers. When the union of the 
three orders of the State was effected, 
Maury, who had strongly opposed it, left 
Versailles to return to his ecclesiastical 
duties, and in consequence was arrested 
at Péronne. The Assembly having or- 
dered his release, he returned to Ver- 
sailles, and reappearing in the hall of the 
States, took his seat on the right and be- 
gan to declaim on the despotism exercised 
by the Assembly in combining the execu- 
tive with the legislative power. Mirabeau 
was then present and took occasion to 
remind the abbé that it was to the exercise 
of the legislative power by the Assembly 
he owed his liberty. Then began that 
contest between those two orators which 
was so long and vehemently maintained. 
Maury’s earnest speech in favor of the 
royal sanction obtained him the thanks of 
the king. With no less energy and elo- 
quence he defended the rights of the 
Church when it was proposed to declare 
its lands national property. During the 
heat of discussion on this great question, 
he one day accused the president of par- 
tiality, and called him to order. This 
audacity caused an extraordinary commo- 
tion in the Assembly. Efforts were made 
to prevent him from speaking. But clear 
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| voice were heard above the tempest he 
had raised. Twice his stinging sarcasms 
had pierced to the quick many of the dep- 
uties who held opposite views, and in spite 
of their clamor he took possession of the 
tribune a third time and made a forcible 
speech in favor of the clergy and their 
rights. “No despotism,” he said, “is to 
my mind so terrible as that which wears 
the mask of liberty.” Few, indeed, among 
those deputies who professed the same 
opinions as Maury had the same courage 
so openly to avow and defend them. Even 
the revolutionary rabble, who were admit- 
ted to the hall of the Assembly to hear 
the debates, were struck by the boldness 
with which he defended the cause he had 
embraced. “ He at least does not betray 
us,” said they. And when, interrupted in 
the course of his arguments by the vocif- 
erous applause or dissentient groans of 
these people, he exclaimed in angry and 
stentorian tones, “ Mr. President, silence 
those sazs-culottes,” they did but laugh 
and henceforth adopted the derisive ap- 
pellation, as distinctive of the intimate 
union of rags and dirt with true patriotism. 

The cry A la lanterne/ had been al- 
ready a death warrant to many. “ L’Abbé 
Maury & la lanterne!” the populace cried, 
when one day they observed him walking 
leisurely on the terrace of Les Feuillants, 
“L’Abbé Maury a la lanterne!” But 
when some of the excited people who then 
usually thronged the streets of Paris be- 
gan to approach him, he carelessly turned 
to them and said, ‘ Well, simpletons, and 
when I am there, do you expect to be able 
to see any clearer?” This happy 402 mot 
so amused them that they responded to it 
by loud laughter, and the menacing cry @ 
la lanterne was immediately changed to 
“ Vive Abbé Maury!” On another oc- 
casion, towards the end of 1791, when 
already the murderous Marseillais had 
begun to make their appearance in Paris, 
Maury, on his way to the Assembly, was 
followed by a party of a hundred or more 
of them, They assailed him with many 
insulting epithets, and one man, more au- 
dacious than the rest, cried, ‘Stop, you 
dog of an abbé, or I will send you to say 
mass in the infernal regions.” Maury 
turned sharply round. “Beware!” he 
exclaimed, with a menacing gesture, and 
in a voice that made his assailants recoil 
as though a thunderbolt had fallen in their 
midst, “ beware, I repeat, or I may send 
you there before me to assist at the mass. 
Here are my durettes,” * — they were sim- 





and distinct the tones of his powerful | 


* The two small vases used at the celebration of the 
mass for the wine and the water. 
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ilar to Cardinal de Retz’s breviary — for, 
advancing towards the man, Maury drew 
from his pockets two pistols. At that 
time he was always thus armed, and if at- 
tacked would have been physically almost 
as formidable as an antagonist as an op- 
ponent in debate in the Assembly. 

The issuing of the assignats and their 
enforced circulation, occasioned a very 
angry discussion between him and Mira- 
beau. The abbé denounced the measure 
as a public disaster, as eventually it 
proved. Heno less unsparingly censured 
the stock-jobbing system so extensively 
pursued by the Bishop of Autun (M. de 
Talleyrand). The same worthy bishop, 
who at the Federal féte played so conspic- 
uous a part in the celebration of high 
mass on the “altar of da patrie,” erected 
in the Champ de Mars, had also bestowed 
his benediction on a tricolored flag named 
the Federal banner. This consecrated 
souvenir of the fraternization of the in- 
habitants of the several newly created 
departments of France was suspended 
in the hall of session of the Constituent 
Assembly. Maury objected to its being 
placed there. “ Whether,” he said, “ this 
flag be regarded as a religious banner, the 
standard of an army, ora military trophy, 
the hall of meeting of a legislative body 
is no suitable place in which to deposit 
it.” ‘ Where would you place it then?” 
demanded several of the deputies. “I 
would propose,” he replied, “that it be 
carried in triumph tothe king.” The pro- 
posal, of course, was rejected, and again 
windows and doors trembled in their case- 
ments as the rolling thunder of the voices 
of Mirabeau and Maury in fierce conten- 
tion reverberated through the spacious 
building. On many other occasions the 
abbé fearlessly strove to uphold the totter- 
ing throne of France, and—subject to 
certain judicious reforms —to preserve 
the rights of the Church. The motion 
compelling the king and the heir-presump- 
tive to the crown to reside near the legis- 
lative body —thus imposing further re- 
Straints on their freedom— Maury very 
warmly attacked ; concluding his able and 
eloquent speech with the fervid exclama- 
tion, “* God preserve the King!” Momen- 
tarily inspired by his enthusiasm, his 
words were taken up and repeated with 
ardor by the whole of the deputies of the 
Right, and even by many of the opposite 
side. 

In October, 1791, the Constituent As- 
sembly announced that its work was ended, 
and the Assembly dissolved. Maury, who 
had signed the protest of the 12th and 15th 
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of September, then left France, passing 
through Brussels and Coblentz to Rome. 
Before his departure he received a letter 
from Louis XVI., expressing his grati- 
tude to him for his courageous defence 
of the throne and the altar. For so un- 
compromising a priest France was no 
longer a place of safety, he therefore 
asked shelter of the pope. Pius VI. re- 
ceived him well and made him a bishop. 
But he is said to have been a little alarmed 
by the boldness of his theories and ideas ; 
for Maury allowed that many reforms were 
needed both in Church and State, though 
he strenuously opposed the revolutionary 
tendencies of the Assembly and disap- 
proved its hasty, inconsiderate, and sweep- 
ing legislation. 

In the following year, 1792, the pope 
sent him to Frankfort as apostolic nuncio, 
to assist at the coronation of the emperor 
of Germany — Francis II., the nephew of 
Marie Antoinette, and father of Marie 
Louise. On his return to Rome, Pius VI. 
named him Archbishop of Nice, ## parti- 
bus infidelium. The Legislative Assembly 
then issued a decree of accusation against 
him. But though he saved his own life 
by quitting France before the reign of the 
Jacobins began, the whole of his relatives 
in Avignon became in the course of one 
year victims to the guillotine. While 
France was passing through the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror, succeeded by the 
plots, intrigues, and depravity of the Direc- 
tory, destined, in its turn, to be swept 
away by the Consulate, Maury continued 
to reside in the holy city. But Rome and 
the papacy had not been without their 
years of tribulation — years of great anx- 
lety to Pius V1., whose death occurred in 
1799, after a pontificate of twenty-four 
years, and almost simultaneously with the 
event of the 18th Brumaire. 

The Bishop of Imola, who, as Pius VIL., 
succeeded to the papal throne at the same 
time as Bonaparte took possession of the 
consular chair, was, in fact raised to his 
new dignity chiefly through the influence 
of the conqueror of Italy. This doubtless 
smoothed the way for the Concordat when, 
not long after, Bonaparte being desirous of 
effecting a reconciliation between France 
and the Church, and re-establishing the 
Catholic religion, entered into Jourparlers 
with the Vatican. The defaced and dese- 
crated churches were repaired and re- 
opened. The profaned altars were puri- 
fied and consecrated anew, and the dis- 
persed clergy who had served them were 
recalled by the consular government to 
resume their functions — the new religious 
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organization rendering the restoration of a 
hierarchy necessary. Having granted the 
Concordat, the sovereign pontiff again 
deferred to the wishes of Napoleon when 
it pleased him to establish the empire, 
and repaired to Paris to consecrate under 
the roof of Notre Dame the glory and 
power of the man who while subduing the 
cities of Europe had raised the fallen altars 
of France. Archbishop Maury had then re- 
sided, but with occasional short absences, 
twelve years in Rome. For several of 
them he represented, in quality of ambas- 
sador, the ancient royalty of the Bourbons, 
personified in a foreign country by Mon- 
sieur, as Count de Lille, or Louis XVIII. 
Many of the clergy when required to take 
the oath to the new French constitution 
had, like Maury, sought refuge in Italy. 
They held the Revolution in horror —a 
sentiment that Napoleon fully appreciated 
—and for the most part were men who 
united much energy of character with 
considerable talent. Napoleon began mak- 
ing advances to several of them, while yet 
only playing the ‘sovereign in Italy under 
the name of its conqueror; generally, how- 
ever, they had suspiciously held aloof from 
him. But when a few weeks after he had 
been crowned as emperor in France, he 
was again crowned in Italy as its king, 
Maury, the most distinguished of the emi- 
grant clergy — prompted by ambition to- 
gether with a strong desire to revisit 
France, and a conviction that the old order 
of things could not be restored there — 
lent a not unwilling ear to offers made to 
him on the part of Napoleon. 

Pius VII. naturally looked for some re- 
turn for his condescension in leaving Italy 
to crown the new emperor in his capital. 
He, in fact, had expected him to restore 
the territory of which the Papal States had 
been deprived during the late war. He 
was annoyed at his failure to do so, and it 
was therefore that Cardinal Caprera was 
deputed to crown him at Milan. When 
his Holiness heard of the emperor’s pro- 
posals to Maury, he implored him not to 
accept them. Seeing that he hesitated, 
he authoritatively commanded him in- 
stantly to decline them. But ambition 
urged the prelate to a contrary course, and 
setting at naught both the advice and the 
commands of the pope, he wrote a letter 
to Napoleon— said to have been an ad- 
mirable one — expressing ready acquies- 
cence in his wishes. Maury loved the 
world, and had shone in society from the 
time of his first introduction to the salon 
of Madame du Deffant. 





Frequent infrac- | 
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charge, and many departures from the 
strict mode of life incumbent on a prelate 
who held a high sacerdotal office. Envy 
whispered these things to Napoleon, but 
he turned a deaf ear to them. Personally 
he did not greatly like the archbishop, 
His herculean form, brusque, authoritative 
manner, and powerful voice, that seemed 
when he spoke to impose silence on all 
who were present, had not failed —.a con- 
temporary writer observes —in some de- 
gree to have their usual effect even on the 
great little man himself, when Maury was 
first presented to him. Nevertheless, he 
did full justice to his talents and learning, 
and his character as a man of great prob- 
ity, and, as regarded wealth, of great dis- 
interestedness also. He saw in him, too, 
the kind of chief of the Parisian clergy 
that exactly suited the rising empire, a 
priest in fact of military temperament. 
In the uncertainty of Maury’s acceptance 
of the emperor’s offers, the archbishopric 
of Paris was about to be conferred on 
Cardinal Fesch. But the pope not being 
on good terms with Napoleon, gave no 
reply to the request that he would sanc- 
tion the nomination. Without it, Fesch 
refused to take possession of the see. 
Napoleon insisted. The cardinal replied, 
“*] have two masters above you: God and 
the pope.” He was immediately ordered 
to repair to his archbishopric of Lyons, 
where he seems to have lived a very easy, 
pleasant sort of life, dividing his time be- 
tween Lyons and the then fashionably 
frequented baths of Aix, in Savoy. Maury, 
less scrupulous, was at once nominated by 
the emperor to the vacant see, and in- 
stalled with great ecclesiastical pomp. 
He shortly afterwards obtained the red 
hat; was appointed grand dignitary of the 
orders of the Legion of Honor and the 
Iron Cross of Lombardy, and, short of 
being pope, all distinctions that a prelate 
can attain to were conferred upon him. 
Soon after Maury’s return to Paris he 
made a point of visiting his former ac 
quaintances of the Quartier St. Germain, 
or all that remained of the old society he 
had once known there. The circle was of 
course painfully narrowed, and some of 
the returned emigrants received him but 
coldly. The Princess de Beauvau made 
him sensible of her change of feeling 
towards the once fearless and ardent advo- 
cate of royalty, by her reply to his remark 
on seeing his portrait in her salon. (It 
was a fine engraving representing Maury 
in the act of replying to Mirabeau’s speech 
on the liberties of the Gallican Church.) 


tions of canonical rules were laid to his |“ Ah! madam,” he said, “you have been 
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so good, I see, as to preserve my portrait.” 
“ Yes, M.le cardinal,” she answered, “ but 
it is a copy not much valued, those before 
letters were most esteemed ” —alluding 
to his letter accepting the offers of Napo- 
leon.* 

Maury was fond of talking with Cam- 
bacérés and others of the early Revolu- 
tionary days and of his oratorical contests 
in the Constituent Assembly. Often, how- 
ever, he was sarcastically reminded of 
them; as when, on one occasion, after a 
grand imperial reception that had taken 
place at the Tuileries on a Friday; the 
cardinal — who possibly may have forgot- 
ten that it was a fast-day — went up to the 
buffet and was helped to a game paté and 
a slice of galantine. This was noticed by 
the Duchess de Brancas, a lady famed for 
the sarcastic piquancy of her remarks. 
“That may be called,” she said aloud, 
“preaching the liberties of the Gallican 
Church.” These words reached Napole- 
on’s ear, and by way of putting the witty 
lady on her guard as to what perchance 
might happen if she did not bridle her 
tongue, he replied, “I perceive, Madame 
de Brancas, you wish to claim the liberty 
of returning to your estates.” 

Of the Parisian salons of that date, 
those the cardinal most assiduously fre- 
quented were the literary salon of Madame 
de Genlis — she had then an apartment in 
the Arsenal and a pension of five thou- 
sand francs from Napoleon —and the far 
gayer one of the “ Gouvernante de Paris,” 
the Duchess d’Abrantés. The former was 
an old acquaintance, but though so fre- 
quently her guest he did not like her. 
The attraction was the great number of 
the literati he met at her receptions. Ma- 
dame de Genlis was a strict purist, and 
Maury’s own literary style being perfect, 
he found some satisfaction in joining her 
in lamenting the decadence which the 
Revolution had brought on the French lan- 
guage —introducing new words without 
meaning or euphony, and a habit of using 
exaggerated forms of expression in ordi- 
nary conversation and on subjects utterly 
trivial. For the Duchess d’Abrantés Car- 
dinal Maury had a sincere admiration anda 
sort of paternal regard. He is said rarely 
or never to have made complimentary or 
flattering speeches to any other woman. 
She was then both youthful, elegant, and 
Spirituelle, and an accomplished musician. 


* Yet this lady accepted the place of lady of the 


Palace to the empress Marie Louise. Her husband | 
Was one of Napoleon’s chamberlains, and their two sons 
made the campaign of 1812. But this was after the 


emperor had restored their estates, and married an 
archduchess, 
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Her husband, General Junot — whom Na- 
poleon created Duke d’Abrantés — was a 
brave and distinguished soldier and a man 
of education. The cardinal, though caring 
little for music, always attended the duch- 
ess’s musical soirées. Usually he went 
off into a comfortable doze from which it 
was necessary now and then gently to 
rouse him, the deep bass of his snore often 
threatening to become too prominent a 
part in the entertainment. He took snuff 
in large quantities, and was constantly 
jerking forward his leg and pulling up his 
scarlet soutane to draw out from under it 
a large colored cotton pocket-handker- 
chief. He wore his red stockings until 
they were a mass of darns, and generail 
gave but very slight attention to his tol- 
lette. But on occasions of great court 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies, when violet 
robes, point lace, and grand crosses were 
de rigueur, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris made an imposing figure in the 
brilliant pageants of the empire. 

But if at that period his appearance on 
the whole was unprepossessing, his man- 
ners brusque, his temper a little uncertain, 
and his mode of life rather worldly, he 
nevertheless had the reputation of being 
at heart an excellent man. His feelings 
were kindly, his sentiments humane, and 
he was extremely charitable. He never 
hoarded any wealth, and was more at- 
tached to his duties than those who were 
not intimate with him supposed him to 
be. The empress Josephine greatly es- 
teemed him, and was often much amused 
by the grim humor and piquancy of the 
anecdotes he was fond of relating of Mira- 
beau and other deputies of the Constituent 
Assembly. In 1809 the pope issued a bull 
of excommunication against Napoleon. It 
was levelled also at Cardinal Maury, who 
in the dispute between the pope and the 
emperor had seemed to incline towards 
the views of the latter and to favor the 
suppression of the temporal power of the 
papacy. However, as Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris he passed unmolested through 
the prosperous and glorious days of the 
empire. The mistakes of the emperor 
towards its close he greatly lamented. 
But when the colossus fell he was doomed 
to fall also. Towards the end of 1813, the 
pope, so long a prisoner in Fontainebleau, 
was liberated and returned to Rome. A 
few months after Maury for the last time 
officiated at a Te Deumin Notre Dame, 
at the benediction of the colors captured 
by the emperor from the allied army on 
the roth of February, 1814. They were 
sent by him to the empress Marie Louise, 
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and at the end of the same month, after|to the interior of the castle, and to an to. 
their benediction, they were carried in| apartment, the door of which was open cab 
triumph to the Tuileries and presented to| before him. This man was Cardinal pat 
her. Finally they were deposited in the | Maury. He had been arrested on enter. fac 
Invalides. The procession was grand and|ing the Papal States. In appearance he bea 
imposing. The ecclesiastical part of it| was greatly changed. His features were aw 
was headed by the cardinal archbishop; | contracted, his eyes dimmed by tears, is | 
the military by the minister for war, the | He seemed broken in spirit. The tall “re 
Duc de Feltre (General Clarke), who, al-| form, once so erect, was bent, and his has 
ready at heart a traitor, appeared on this} whole demeanor betrayed the cruel and $00 
occasion with a display of so much pomp | violent emotion the strong mind had un- fev’ 
that he seemed to be the hero of the|/dergone. It was to expiate errors into by 
scene, the centre of a great public ovation. | which ambition and the strange course sile 
The star of Napoleon was then rapidly | of events rather than premeditation had itse 
setting, the conqueror was vanquished, | drawn him, that the prison doors of St, its 
and M. de Talleyrand, aided by his de//es | Angelo were closed upon him. dov 
amies, was intriguing for the opening of | A soutane of black cloth and black of 
the gates of Paris to admit the unwelcome | worsted stockings were brought to him by pal, 
Bourbons. a monk, to replace the purple and fine dus 
' , . linen of the cardinal. Firmness then mo- al 
fauus® ce tx nace heat mentarily quite forsook him; but pres- i 
‘in trying to bring back Monsieur, makes a a <b sagas he took the gold cross Cal 
most stupid mistake, as he will soon discover. | *™0™ his neck, and the pastoral ring from whi 
Monsieur is even more rusé than he, more, | his hand, then divested himself of his Lid 
indeed, than any._man in France. No doubt |Cardinal’s robe and put on the cloth sou- fou 
he has made him very grand promises, but | tane. left 


whatever assurances he may have given him, « Here are the insignia, mon frére,” he said 
‘ . 3 Sz 


I venture to affirm that he will not keep 
his word.”? ‘And why?’’ it was asked. 
‘*Why?’’ said the cardinal. ‘* Because Mon- 
sieur has the habit of lying to his neighbor, 
and, more than that — the habit of lying to his 
conscience. I have known him long, and 
know him well.” 


Meanwhile, Pius VII. had accomplished 
his journey to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived by the people after his long absence 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Soon after, 
the news of Napoleon’s abdication reached 
him, and without delay an order was de- 
spatched from the Vatican summoning the 
recalcitrant cardinal to Rome. Maury’s 
emotion on receiving it was extreme — 
should he resist or should he obey the 
mandate? The long struggle between 
conflicting feelings ended in his almost 
secret departure from Paris. He would 


to the monk, ‘‘ with which the Church deigned 
to invest a poor priest, sprung like yourself 
from the ranks of the people. I am again 
simply an abbé, as when I left Valréas to seek 
fortune in Paris. This letter,’’ he continued, 
handing it tothe monk, ‘‘is all I have pre- 
served of my papers. - Deliver it to His Holi- 
ness.”’ 


It was the letter in which Louis XVI. 
expressed his gratitude to Maury for his 
fearless defence of the throne and the 
altar. Pius VII., having read it, reduced 
the term of the offending cardinal’s im- 
prisonment to six months in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, and six in the convent of 
the Lazaristos. Maury survived his deg- 
radation not quite three years. On the 
toth of May, 1817, he died at Rome, aged 
seventy-one, 

In an obscure church in that city there 





have found, and indeed could expect, nO/jis a pillar bearing neither name, inscrip- | 
favor from Louis XVIII. All was changed. | tion, nor epitaph, but simply the engraving die 
Men’s actions were viewed under a new of a cardinal’s hat. Beneath st it is said, old 
aspect, and those who but lately applauded | repose the remains of the eloquent orator wit 
the cardinal’s conduct, now most severely | and rival of Mirabeau. the 
judged it. Tir 

A carriage surrounded by the pontifical vis 
carabineers came rapidly one evening to- Su] 
wards Rome and stopped at the gates of ; sha 
the Castle of St. Angelo. A man wearing From Blackwood’s Magazine. day 
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the purple robe of a dignitary of the 
THE interest of Venice is inexhaustible, 





Church stepped from it. On either side 
of the drawbridge a line of soldiers was 
ranged. Rapidly he passed between them 


and ascended the spiral staircase leading | 





and its fascination perennial. The one 


, unique city in Europe has had in every 


age a host of admirers; and a multitude 
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of writers in our own time have essayed 
to seize and perpetuate “its incommuni- 
cable charm.” ‘There is something almost 
pathetic in this eagerness to stamp inef- 
faceably upon the memory of mankind the 
beauty of a life which is passing swiftly 
away. Rome is not what it was; neither 
is Venice; though Venice has not been 
“restored ” out of recognition, as Rome 
has been. We saw it for the first time 
soon after the great days of 1848. The 
fever of revolution had been quenched 
by Radetsky. The Austrian cannon had 
silenced Manin and Pepe. But the city 
itself had suffered little. It was still in 
its adorable perfection as it had come 
down from the Middle Age. The mosaics 
of St. Mark’s and, the capitals of the ducal 
palace were still coated with venerable 
dust. The Grand Canal was lined by 
palaces not one of which had been re- 
newed for three hundred years. The 
Cathedral of Torcello was untouched by 
whitewash. When we went to bathe on 
Lido in the sultry summer mornings, we 
found the island exactly as it had been 
leit by Byron and Shelley : — 


An uninhabited sea-side 
Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few 
stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 
Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went 
down. 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be; 
And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows.* 


From the garden of Titian, yet wildly 
luxuriant, we looked up to Cadore, — to 
splintered, fantastic pinnacles, whose very 
names were then unknown to us. The 
Austrian bands played in the Piazza at 
night the national music of an alien race 
— the battle-music to which doomed men 
died bravely. We lodged in one of the 
old palaces where the ceiling was covered 
with smiling loves and dainty cupids, — 
the gay and festive life of Giorgione and 
Tintoretto and Bonifazio still vaguely 
visible upon the walls. The exclusive 
Supremacy of the gondola had not been 
shaken — only those who woke with the 
dawn knew that the market-boats of the 
islands were astir at Rialto. The main 
Water-way of the city up to the bridge had 


* Shelley’s Julian and Maddalo. 
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never yet been disturbed by the scream of 
the steam-whistle; no noisy little craft 
with screw or paddle had ruffled the placid 
surface of its muddy waters ; and the rail- 
way which crosses the Lagoon was still 
unfinished. Vow, we are landed at a sta- 
tion in the centre of the city, which differs 
in no respect from any station on the 
mainland ; ‘hen, we left the mainland, for 
good and all, at Fusina on the Brenta, and 
as the night fell and the breeze freshened, 
turned our faces to the sea. It was diffi- 
cult to believe at such a time that the 
silent and desolate water which lapped 
against the boat as the rowers bent to 
their oars had been for centuries one of 
the beaten highways of the nations, — the 
mainroad between the monarchies of 
Europe and its most polished and warlike 
republic. But, even while we doubted, 
the red moon rose from the Adriatic, dis- 
persed the clouds, and discovered along 
the horizon, amid a charmed pause in the 
waves, the white domes and cupolas of 
Venice. 

All this was in the old time before Gil- 
bert and Churchill had discovered the 
Dolomites. Only an infrequent wanderer, 
an Alpine pioneer, had hitherto traversed 
the flat marshy plain between Conegliano 
and the Brenta, where, up to the ears in 
golden maize, the husbandman tended his 
vines. Now that the railway has spoilt 
the approach to Venice across the Lagoon, 
the route through the Ampezzo Thal 
should be taken. The Dolomites were in 
a sense the Venetian Highlands ; and the 
lion of St. Mark, somewhat the worse 
for wear, may yet be seen in the market- 
places of Belluno and Caprile. A strain 
of the old Venetian blood runs in the veins 
of the shepherds and hunters of the val- 
leys that lie between the Marmolata and 
the Tre Croce. When we drive from 
Cortina to Conegliano by the highroad, 
we pass (under the shadow of the Antelao) 
the birthplace of Titian; and in the imme- 
diate neighborhood there is more than 
one rocky peak—strangely pallid and 
ashen, as is the way with the Dolomites 
when they are not dabbled with blood, or 
scarred with ruin of earthquake or ava- 
lanche —from which the Adriatic is vis- 
ible. Ten to one the peasant who has 
been your guide to the summit, diverting 
your attention from the wilderness of 
jagged pinnacles around you, and looking 
away to the south, through a break in the 
rocky wall that guards the Lombard plain, 
to where on the blue water of the gulf 
“ the city sparkles like a grain of salt,” — 
a city, to the uninitiated eye, of faith rather 
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than of sight, — will eagerly assure you, 
in barely intelligible Aatozs, that it is the 
Campanile of San Marco. 

Mrs. Oliphant is the latest of the writers 
who have undertaken to tell the story of 
this incomparable city.* Her hand has 
not lost its cunning. “The Makers of 
Venice” is even more delightful than 
“ The Makers of Florence.” The writing 
is bright and animated, the research 
thorough, the presentation of the old Ve- 
netian life brilliantly vivid. It is an en- 
tirely workmanlike piece of work by an 
artist who knows how to mix the colors 
on her palette to the best advantage, and 
by a story-teller who can translate the 
lay-figures of the past into real men and 
women. It might have been thought that 
since Mr. Ruskin wrote “The Stones of 
Venice,” there was no room for a fresh 
history. But it is not so. The modera- 
tion and sobriety of Mrs. Oliphant’s nar- 
rative will be a welcome relief to many 
exasperated readers who have wearied of 
a gospel which, when not absolutely fan- 
tastic, is bewilderingly fanciful and florid. 
The truth is that Mr. Ruskin —as the 
world is beginning to learn —asks too 
much of art. He requires the unfortunate 
artist to do more for our morals than he 
isable todo, These passionate jeremiads 
against bad painting — as if bad painting 
were a deadly sin, and a bad painter a 
State criminal —are probably at the root 
of many of ithe exaggerations against 
which we have felt bound to protest. For 
if art is such a vital matter to us all, there 
may be nothing absurd in trying to “live 
up ” to a lily, or a chintz, or a Japanese 
screen, or a flower-pot. We have serious 
doubts (whisper it not at Brantwood !) 
whether, after all, art has much to do with 
making us better men and women; and 
we incline to agree with the clever writer 
who says that the only thing that can 
have a permanently beneficial effect on 
the character is to have come of good an- 
cestors, and to live among nice people. 
Mr. Ruskin’s kysterica passio, moreover, 
is a severe strain upon the minds of ordi- 
nary mortals, who are never quite sure 
whether this infallible pope of the fine 
arts is a prophet or an impostor, It is 
vain to reason with the fanatics of a new 
faith ; but as they do not burn heretics 
now—even at Brantwood—we make 
bold to say that there is far more sound 
instruction for simple-minded people like 
ourselves to be got from Mrs. Oliphant 


* The Makers of Venice. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. Lone 
don: Macmillan, 1887. 
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She shows us 
Venice, and the men who made it “ in their 


than from Mr. Ruskin. 
habit as they lived;” whereas Mr. Rus- 
kin fills an altogether disproportionate 
space in his canvas with the paradoxes — 
sometimes ingenious, sometimes childish 
—of the most whimsical and capricious 
of critical autocrats. There are, of course, 
imaginative heights in “ The Stones of 
Venice ” to which Mrs. Oliphant does not 
pretend to rise — passages of true elo- 
quence and wisdom which will live with 
the English language. We had the first 
edition with us in Venice the year it was 
published, and it would be ungrateful to 
deny that from that day to this there are 
a score of places on the Lagoon which 
we see through Mr. Ruskin’s spectacles, 
The glamor of his style obscures as much 
as it discloses; and the mother church of 
the Lagoon is nota bit like the “ Oxford 
Graduate’s” sketch; yet we can never 
dissociate that deserted and _ weather- 
beaten shrine from the noble and beautiful 
words which close the chapter on Torcel- 
lo: “And if the stranger would yet learn 
in what spirit it was that the dominion of 
Venice was begun, and in what strength 
she went forth conquering and to conquer, 
let him not seek to estimate the wealth of 
her arsenals or number of her armies, nor 
look upon the pageantry of her palaces, 


but let him ascend the highest tier of the 
stern ledges that sweep round the altar of 
Torcello, and then, looking as the pilot 
did of old along the marble ribs of the 
goodly temple-ship, let him repeople its 
veined deck with the shadows of its dead 
mariners, and strive to feel in himself the 
strength of heart that was kindled within 
them, when first, after the pillars of it had 
settled on the sand, and the roof of it had 
been closed against the angry sky that 
was still reddened by the fires of their 
homesteads, — first, within the shelter of 
its knitted walls, amidst the murmur of 
the waste of waves and the beating of the 
wings of the sea-birds round the rock that 
was strange to them, — rose that ancient 
hymn, in the power of their gathered 
voices : — 
The sea is His, and He made it; 
And His hands prepared the dry land.’’* 


It is to be observed, moreover, that what 





intensely interests the one writer has lit- 
| tle, or comparatively little, interest for the 
|other. Venice to Mr. Ruskin is a city of 
art; to Mrs. Oliphant it is a city of men. 


* The Stones of Venice, ii. 26. 


nor enter into the secrets of her councils; 
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Mr. Ruskin does not care much for the 
Venetians except in so far as they were 
painters or sculptors, or the patrons of 
painters and sculptors; Mrs. Oliphant de- 
lights to record how the great doges and 
admirals and captains prosecuted their 
work by sea and land until they had made 
their strange and beautiful city the mis- 
tress of the Adriatic. She is mainly moved, 
indeed, by the passionate human interest 
of the story; and she skilfully selects 
those episodes in which all that was most 
striking and characteristic in Venetian 
humanity asserted itself in council-cham- 
ber or battle-field. The painters are not 
neglected —nor the builders either; but 
they are treated rather as notable Vene- 
tians than as notable artists. 

The free and independent republics of 
medizval Italy were numerous; and we 
have sometimes fancied that each vigor- 
ous municipality had a character, an indi- 
viduality of its own, which stamped itself 
upon their churches, their palaces, their 
town halls, and which can be traced more 
or less distinctly in the fragments of their 
architecture that remain. It cannot, we 
think, be denied that the municipalities of 
northern Italy — Genoa, Siena, Pisa, Pa- 
dua, Milan, Bologna, Florence, Venice — 
had little incommon. There is nothing, 
for instance, to connect the belfry of the 
Palazzo Vecchio with the towers of Bo- 
logna or the cupolas of St. Mark’s. It is 
difficult to account for this extraordinary 
versatility of genius and temper; they 
were all of them proud of their freedom 
and independence, no doubt; but they 
came of the same stock and were bred on 
the same soil. One would have fancied 
that the bonds of kinship and neighbor- 
hood would have made themselves felt; 
but Pisa hated Florence and Venice hated 
Genoa as heartily as the English hated 
the French; and while the minsters of 
York and Rheims and Ratisbon might 
have been designed by the same archi- 
tect, “the dome of Brunelleschi ” differs 
from San Marco as light from darkness. 
How is the diversity to be explained? 
Mrs. Oliphant has written of Florence as 
well as of Venice; and with Dante and 
Savonarola and Lorenzo de Medici in her 
thoughts, she says in effect that while the 
history of Florence is the history of great 
men, the history of Venice is the history 
of a great city. In Florence there was 
ample opportunity for the play of individ- 
ual ambition; in Venice the individual 
was suppressed, and no noble was greater 
than his peers. What may be called mu- 


nicipal ambition thus became the inspiring | 
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principle of the race ; and while the patri- 
cians of the Great Council were often 
cruel, vindictive, and unscrupulous, they 
sinned not for themselves but for Venice. 
It was an old Scottish gentlewoman who 
is reported to have said, when proposing 
to hide the disgrace of the head of her 
house by a pious fraud, in answer to a 
remonstrance from her clergyman (“ But 
you will lose your soul, madam!”), 
“Tush ! what signifies my poor silly soul 
compared with the honor of the family?” 
—and, with wider application, Foscari 
and Contarini would have echoed the sen- 
timent. 

“The Makers of Venice” is divided 
into four sections —the doges, the sol- 
diers of fortune, the painters, the men of 
letters. Like the chapter on the snakes 
of Ireland, that on the men of letters 
might possibly have been omitted ; for, 
except some industrious annalists, Venice 
has no men of letters to show, and the 
chapter is mainly devoted to Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, who, as honored guests, once, 
or more than once, visited the city. Still 
it must be admitted that the notice of 
Marino Sanudo is singularly fresh and 
interesting, and could not well have been 
dispensed with. We rather imagine that 
Sanudo was one of those contentious and 
conscientious busybodies (not to say bores) 
who are regarded with dismay by practical 
politicians ; but whether he was a primi- 
tive Whig or an advanced Radical we 
cannot undertake todetermine. That his 
immense industry, however, has been of 
essential service to history, there can be 
no doubt whatever. 

The constitutional history of Venice is 
followed step by step, in the lives of the 
doges. The doge was originally elected 
by a popular vote, and every citizen of the 
republic was a qualified elector; How 
the popular liberties were gradually cir- 
cumscribed, how a powerful oligarchy 
(and latterly a Council of Ten, silent and 
secret as the grave) became the governing 
body, excluding the populace on the one 
hand and the doge on the other from an 
real control of the State, has been excel- 
lently told by Mrs. Oliphant. Two of the 
most striking and picturesque incidents in 
Venetian history are closely associated 
with these constitutional changes —the 
rising of Bajamonte, the death of Faliero. 
The convulsive efforts of the populace to 
recover the power (after all, more nominal 
than real) of which they had been de- 
prived, ended in the insurrection of 1310; 
and the wrath of the venerable Faliero, 
when he found that the doge had become 
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the mere tool of the oligarchy, possibly 
accounts for an otherwise unaccountable 
indiscretion. 

The night of the 14th of June, 1310, was 
long remembered in Venice. ' It was the 
night that bajamonte Tiepolo had selected 
for an attack by the people upon the palace 
of the doge. As the rebels were assem- 
bling, a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon the city. Undis- 
mayed by the war of the elements, the 
partisans of Quirini and Tiepolo assem- 
bled and marched by separate routes upon 
the palace. But though the secret had 
been well kept, some traitor had warned 
the doge in time, and so it came about 
that when the first column led by Quirini 
debouched in the darkness into the great 
square, “a sudden wild flash, lighting 
up earth and heaven, showed them the 
gleaming swords and the dark files of the 
defenders of San Marco, awaiting their 
arrival.” Almost bloodlessly, the insur- 
rection collapsed; but Marino Faliero 
was not so lucky. His protest against 
the oligarchy was fatal to himself. He 
threw himself blindly, fiercely, recklessly 
against a force which he could not hope 
to master. His helpless, impotent anger 
was the passion of a child; but when he 
came to die the passion lefthim. ‘ Calmed 
by the tragic touch of fate, he bore all the 
humiliations of his doom with dignity, and 
was beheaded at the head of the stair 
where he had sworn the promissione on 
first assuming the office of doge.” 

Of incidents connected with the special 
experiences of less well-known doges, 
some interesting details are furnished by 
Mrs. Oliphant. The death of Pietro Can- 
diano in 976, when, with his child in his 
arms, he rushed from the burning palace 
upon the swords of his enemies, is infi- 
nitely pathetic. “This scene, so full of 
fierce and terrible elements, the angry 
roar of the multitude, the blazing of the 
fire behind that circle of tumult and agita- 
tion, the wild glare in the sky, and, amid 
all, the one soft infantile figure held up in 
the father’s despairing arms, might afford 
a subject for a powerful picture.” Hardly 
less pathetic were the relations between 
the great doge, Francesco Foscari, and his 
wild and wilful son, whose early promise 
was so quickly clouded by crime and folly. 
“ There is no lack of parallels to give the 
interested spectator an understanding of 
what a son such as Jacopo, so reckless, 
so light-minded, so incapable of any se- 
rious conception of the meaning of life 
and its risks and responsibilities, yet with 
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nature upon those who loved him, must 
have been to his father.” The romantic 
story of the meeting of the pope and the 
emperor — Alexander III. and Barbarossa 
—at Venice when Sebastiano Ziani was 
doge, is now, it appears, discredited. 
Even Sanudo can only say, “Is it not 
depicted in the hall of the Great Council? 
and if it did not occur, would our good 
Venetians have had it painted?” —an 
argument by no means conclusive. 
Outside the political circle of the doge 
and his councillors, we have admirable 
sketches, in Mrs. Oliphant’s best manner, 
of Marco Polo the great traveller, of Carlo 
Zeno the popular hero, and of Carmagnola, 
one of the most notable of the soldiers of 
fortune who sold their swords to the re- 
public. Carlo Zeno, who saved the com- 
monwealth when Chioggia was taken by 
the Genoese in 1379, is perhaps the most 
noteworthy of these striking figures. The 
unwearied patience and tact he displayed 
when dealing with the unruly mercenaries 
are even more impressive than his zeal, 
his devotion, and the persuasive oratory 
of which he was a master. “ A truer type 
of the ideal Venetian — strong, subtle, 
ready-witted, prompt in action and pre- 
pared for everything; the patriot, pirate, 
admiral, merchant, general, whichever 
character was most needed at the moment 
— could not be found.” The terrible but 
imperturbable temper of the Secret Tri- 
bunal which governed Venice is vividly 
exhibited in its contest with Carmagnola. 
The famous soldier, the idol of the popu- 
lace, returned in triumphal procession to 
the city, only to die. But he appears to 
have had no suspicion of the impending 
doom. Going in the morning to pay his 
respects to the doge, he met him coming 
from the council-chamber, where the Ten 
had sat all night. Should he bid his 
dogeship good-morning or good-evening? 
Carmagnola jestingly inquired. With a 
sinister smile Foscari replied that during 
the night-long debate no name had been 
so frequently mentioned as Carmagnola’s. 
Some months later, when the great soldier 
was led out to die between the columns 
of the Piazzetta— gagged, that he might 
not address the populace — he learnt (but 
not till then, so absolute was the secrecy) 
how closely he had been concerned in the 
deliberations of the council. 

The portion of the volume devoted to 
the artists is not the least interesting. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s sympathies are with the 
earlier painters,—she inclines to side 
with the Bellini and Carpaccio as against 
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cessors, though it is caly fair to say that 
of the lavish Tintoret and “the delight- 
some” Giorgione she furnishes us with 
most appreciative sketches. On the other 
hand, she does scant justice to Titian, 
whose best work, we venture to believe, 
was never excelled by any Italian painter. 
She likes neither the man nor his works ; 
yet her description of one of those famous 
suppers in the garden which looked across 
Murano to Cadore is full of charm. ‘ The 
house ” (according to Priscian, the gram- 
marian, who was one of the party) “is 
situated in the extreme part of Venice, on 
the sea, and from it one sees the pretty 
little island of Murano and other beautiful 
places. This part of Venice, as soon as 
the sun went down, swarmed with gondo- 
las, adorned with beautiful women, and 
resounding with the varied harmony and 
music of voices and instruments, which 
till midnight accompanied our delightful 
supper, which was no less beautiful and 
well arranged than abundant and well pre- 
pared. Besides the most delicate viands 
and precious wines, there were all those 
pleasures and amusements that were 
suited to the season, the guests, and the 
feast.” We sometimes wonder whether it 
was the view of his native Dolomites that 
attracted Titian to this quarter of the city. 
Mr. Gilbert, in “* Cadore, or Titian’s Coun- 
try,” —a work of great merit and ingenu- 
ity, — proves decisively, as we think, that 
in the landscape background of many of 
his greatest pictures, the singular forms 
of the Cortina and Caprile mountains are 
reproduced ; and though it is not for his 
landscape that we value Titian, yet the 
association is suggestive of simpler tastes 
and finer sympathies than are sometimes 
attributed to an artist who was certainly 
not an ascetic. 

And having said thus much, we venture 
to add that we do not feel perfectly certain 
that Mrs. Oliphant entirely appreciates 
the characteristics of the later Venetian 
art—the art of Titian, of Veronese, of 
Giorgione, of Bonifazio, of Tintoret — 
which make it most interesting to our- 
selves. Foremost among these were the 
freedom of its tone and the fervor of 
its patriotism. As religious art, it can at 
best be regarded as second-rate only; the 
Stereotyped suffering of the Christian 
martyr and the stereotyped ecstasy of the 
Christian saint are better represented else- 
where; but when it descends to the com- 
mon earth, when it deals with the men 
and women of the day, when it relates, 
with a rich and emblazoned pen, the 
achievements of the republic, it has no 
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rival. The churches themselves are 
crowded with trophies of secular glory; 
the altars are hung with the banners of 
conquered cities; statues of victorious 
admirals, of doges who wed the Adriatic, 
replace the effigies of priest and pontiff. 
Art has escaped from the exacting domin- 
ion of the Church as nowhere else in Italy 
has it escaped, and become the handmaid, 
the proud and willing handmaid, of the 
great merchant commonwealth. 

Some lively notices of Venetian life ap- 
pear in Petrarch’s letters. A palace on 
the Schiavoni had been granted him by 
the Senate, and from its windows the 
whole of the bustling life of the harbor 
across to Lido could be watched at lei- 
sure. ‘“ Behold,” he exclaims, “the innu- 
merable vessels which set forth from this 
famous port—in the desolate winter, in 
the stormy spring, some to the east, some 
to the west; one carrying our wine to 
Britain, another our fruits to Scythia, 
others our oil, saffron, linen, to Syrian, 
Persian, and Arab!” He never wearied 
of seeing the great vessels arrive and de- 
part; he relates with a fine enthusiasm, 
for instance, how, at the moment of writ- 
ing, a mighty ship, amid the shouts of the 
sailors, is quitting the quay. “ The end 
of the voyage is to be the Don; but many 
of those on board will not pause until they 
reach the Caucasus, the Ganges, and the 
Eastern Sea.” Byron was a later resi- 
dent; and though it is presently the fash- 
ion to disparage not only his life but his 
poetry, we venture to believe that the fine 
stanzas in the last canto of “ Childe Har- 
old,” which celebrate “the pleasant place 
of all festivity, the revel of the earth, the 
masque of Italy,” when many a subject 
city 
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Looked to the wingéd lions’ marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her 
hundred isles, — 


will not be readily forgotten. 

The praises of Venice have been sung 
by alien poets; and her prose-writers, as 
we have said, are hardly more numerous 
than her native minstrels. The lover of 
books, however, is aware that the Aldine 
press —the famous workshop of the new 
learning — wasa Venetian institution, and 
Ser Aldo a popular citizen of the republic, 
—so popular, indeed, that he had to invite 
his admirers, by a notice affixed to the 
door of his house, to be less persistent in 
their attentions. ‘“ Whoever you are, Aldo 
requests you, if you want anything, ask 
it in few words and depart.” But for 
those who were able and willing to aid 
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“the weary Atlas” there was cordial 
greeting. “Here will always be found 
something for you to do, however many 
you may be.” Among those who came 
was no less a personage than Erasmus. 
We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for 
this very charming and instructive volume 
— it is prettily and intelligently illustrated, 
and type and paper are worthy of the 
great Aldus himself —and it is with re- 
gret that we bid her farewell. For one 
more extract —the passage in which she 
describes the origin of the ceremony 
which, more than any other, is associated 
with the vigorous manhood of the great 
maritime republic— we must find room; 
for many others, not less striking, we 
must refer our readers to the book itself, 


It was on the return of Pietro Orseolo from 
this triumphant expedition, and in celebration 
of his conquests, that the great national fes- 
tivity, called in after days the Espousal of the 
Sea, the Feast of La Sensa, Ascension Day, 
was first instituted. The original ceremony 
was simpler but hardly less imposing than its 
later development. The clergy, in a barge all 
covered with cloth-of-gold, and in all possible 
glory of vestments and sacred ornaments, set 
out from among the olive-woods of San Pietro 
in Castello, and met the doge in his still more 
splendid barge at the Lido; where, after lita- 
nies and psalms, the bishop rose and prayed 
aloud in the hearing of all the people, gathered 
in boat and barge and every skiff that would 
hold water, in a far-extended crowd along the 
sandy line of the flat shore: ‘* Grant, O Lord, 
that the sea may be to us and to all who sail 
upon it tranquil and quiet. To this end we 
pray. Hear us, good Lord.’’ Then the boat 
of the ecclesiastics approached closely the 
boat of the doge, and while the singers in- 
toned ‘‘ Aspergi me, O Signor,’”’ the bishop 
sprinkled the doge and his court with holy 
water, pouring what remained into the sea. 
It had been on Ascension Day that Orseolo’s 
expedition had set forth, and no day could be 
more suitable than this victorious day of early 
summer, when Nature is at her sweetest, for 
the great festival of the lagoons. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
CHARLES DARWIN AND AGNOSTICISM. 
‘* Insula quem triquetris terrarum gessit in oris, . . . 

quae cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 
gentibus humanis regio visendaque fertur, 
nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se 
nec sanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur. 

Lucretius. 


WE cannot doubt upon what man in our 
own day the Roman iconoclast would have 
bestowed this famous eulogy. We cannot 
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all men and things within the shores of 
our “three-cornered isle.” Richer than 
Empedocles in praeclara reperta, more po- 
tent than Epicurus as a deliverer from vain 
doctrine and superstitious fear, Charles 
Darwin would have seemed to the ardent 
Lucretius as vix humana stirpe creatus, 
But the strange thing is that in this sin- 
gle instance Lucretius and the Pontifical 
College should, so to say, have been at 
one; that the sanctuary of the prophet 
of an old ideal should have been opened 
to the prophet of a new, and that Darwin 
should be laid in the shrine of Peter. 
His reception therein was deeply and 
honorably significant — significant of a 
resolute national candor which, when the 
case is proved and the first shock over, 
will set no dogma higher than truth. And 
it was significant also of the continuity 
between the two ideals, of the fact that 
virtue and duty are in essentials the same 
to the man who treats this life as all as to 
the man “begotten again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” For the personal char- 
acter of the great innovator largely influ- 
enced the reception of his teaching by 
the mass of mankind. Insensibly that 
character, in spite of all his retirement, 
had stolen upon the world, through letters, 
through interviews, even through the tone 
of his scientific treatises, and from the 
“ Life and Letters,” now before us, we do 
but fill the details into an outline which 
was already known. For the biographer’s 
task one thing was needful—a deep he- 
reditary congruity of temper, an attitude 
towards Darwin such as was Darwin's 
towards nature, the unobtrusive and saga- 
cious interpretation of an object of rev- 
erence and love. As it has here been 
told, the life unfolds itself like a pure 
process of growth and fruitage, and needs 
defence or eulogy no more than a tree or 
a flower. 

Besides the picture of Darwin’s private 
life and the mass of letters illustrative of 
the development of his ideas, the book 
contains a few pages which briefly answer 
the question which many have wished to 
ask, namely, what was Darwin’s own view 
of the light thrown by the evolution 
theory and by his own work therein upon 
the old problems of the soul and Provi- 
dence, the intimate nature and the ulti- 
mate destiny of man. His weighty words 
afford material for much thought; and 
the few reflections which here follow are 
not intended either to defend or to assail 
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into which the time-honored controversies 
at present tend to flow. 

Four points may be briefly touched 
upon: firstly, the weakening effect of 
Darwinism on the argument for Provi- 
dence drawn from the consensus of man- 
kind; secondly, its weakening effect on a 
similar argument drawn from the sense of 
sin and forgiveness ; thirdly, its apparent 
incompatibility with the creationist theory 
of the genesis of the human soul; and 
fourthly, the still more urgent question 
whether, if agnosticism, in default of fresh 
evidence to an unseen world, becomes the 
prevalent attitude of men’s minds, we may 
suppose that our posterity will acquiesce 
with Darwin’s cheerfulness in the aban- 
donment of the ancient hope. 


(1) In my Journal [says Darwin in 1876, 
Life, I. 311] I wrote that whilst standing in 
the midst of the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, 
“it is not possible to give an adequate idea 
of the higher feelings of wonder, admiration, 
and devotion which fill and elevate the mind.”’ 
I well remember my conviction that there is 
more in man than the mere breath of his body. 
But now the grandest scenes would not cause 
any such convictions and feelings to rise in 
my mind. It may be truly said that I am like 
a man who has become color-blind, and the 
universal belief by men of the existence of 
redness makes my present loss of perception 
of not the least value as evidence. This argu- 
ment would be a valid one if all men of all 
races had the same inward conviction of the 
existence of one God; but we know that this 
is very far from being the case. [And again, 
I. 313] Then arises the doubt, can the mind 
of man, which has, as I fully believe, been 
developed from a mind as low as that pos- 
sessed by the lowest animal, be trusted when 
it draws such grand conclusions? . . . Would 
any one trust in the convictions of a monkey’s 
mind, if there are any convictions in such a 
mind? 


It will be seen that the difficulty is two- 
fold. In the first place, if we are com- 
pelled to recognize our ancestors as lower 
beings than ourselves, the tradition of 
antiquity becomes, so to say, worse than 
nothing ; and in the second place, however 
greatly we may have advanced upon our 
ancestors, if nevertheless all our beliefs 
and emotions have been derived from 
theirs by slow continuous development, 
we cannot well have acquired a new and 
direct knowledge as to a matter to which 
our senses bear no evidence. Mr. Wallace, 
as is well known, conjectures that some 
influence, resembling that of man on the 
domestic animals, may have been brought 
to bear upon primitive man “during that 
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he was passing from brute to man,” and 
that some power of spiritual communion, 
differentiating man from the lower races, 
may have been thus originated. This 
view has not found many adherents; yet 
I cannot discover what is the actual hy- 
pothesis generally framed by those who 
hold that there is in fact “ some difference 
in kind and in spiritual nature between 
man and brute.” The evolution theory, 
however, almost compels us to make our 
notions on this point in some way defi- 
nite, if we are to attribute more weight to 
the religious instincts of saints and sages 
than to “the convictions of a monkey’s 
mind.” 

(2) Our next topic is the change which 
the evolution theory — especially as ex- 
pounded in chapter iii. of “ The Descent 
of Man’’—has introduced into our con- 
ception of sz. In the old view, the sense 
of sin involved a sense of relationship with 
a Power above ourselves whom we had 
offended, but who might also forgive us. 
Too often, in earlier ages, the sinner con- 
ceived his offence to be unpardonable, 
and was “thrust,” as Article XVII. has it, 
“either into desperation, or into wretch- 
lessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation.” Here, then, 
especially might Lucretius have hailed 
Darwin as a diberator of mankind. For 
on the theory of descent, our sense of sin 
is a sense of relation, not to a higher 
power, but to our own remote and savage 
progenitors. If I commit a selfish or vio- 
lent act, this is because the impulse to 
immediate enjoyment, or to self-defence, 
which I inherit from half-human ancestors, 
is temporarily stronger than the impulse 
to slbomiad ee to forgiveness, which my 
more recent ancestors have slowly ac- 
quired and imperfectly transmitted. The 
remorse which follows on my action is 
due to the fact that the impulse which I 
have outraged is permanent in my breast, 
whilst the impulse which I have gratified 
was a fleeting one, and has expired with 
its gratification. My sin, then, so far as 
it went, was a case of reversion, of arrested 
development; it does not justify “des- 
peration,” or suggest the infinite anger of 
offended Deity. Yet, on the other hand, 
in losing the sense of divine offence we 
lose the sense of divine aid, of divine for- 
giveness. If we feel that there is no ac- 
cess by which spiritual strength may be 
borne upon the soul, and if we are at the 
same time conscious of helpless weakness, 
our new state is surely a bondage rather 
than a liberation —a bondage to the inex- 
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mined at our birth that we shall be able 
to struggle thus far, and no farther, along 
the upward way. 

Or shall we say that while the young 
child is praised or blamed by its mother 
for every act, a school is chosen for the 
boy, and he is sent there to shift for him- 
self till the holidays come? “I cannot, 
anyhow, be contented,” says Darwin, in 
1860 (II. 312), “ to view this wonderful uni- 
verse, and especially the nature of man, 
and to conclude that everything is the re- 
sult of brute force. I am inclined to look 
at everything as resulting from designed 
laws, with the details, whether good or 
bad, left to the working out of what we 
may call chance.” 

Shall we suppose, then, that in the sight 
of some higher power our battles in this 
small world are not, after all, very tre- 
mendous, and that we are all the better 
for being left to fight them out by our- 
selves? Or shall we ever learn more of 
some transcendent communication? of 
influences falling. upon our spirit from 
behind the veil of visible things ? 

(3) Passing from these problems drawn 
from our actual earthly descent to the 
realm of philosophical, or perhaps I should 
rather say theological, speculation, it 
seems worth observing that the whole 
evolution theory, and Darwin’s work in 
particular, has given to one among several 
theories of the genesis of the soul a cer- 
tain analogical advantage over its ancient 
rivals. Those thinkers who have assumed 
that man possesses a sow/, in the sense of 
some individualized vital principle surviv- 
ing the death of the body, have naturally 
speculated as to the soul’s origin, and the 
mode in which it joins connection with the 
body. Cveationists have supposed that 
a soul was created bya fresh act of God 
for each new body. TZraducianists have 
maintained that the soul was engendered 
by the parents, and transmitted like the 
bodily characteristics. Jnfusionists have 
held that the soul pre-existed elsewhere, 
but was infused into the body at some 
given moment. And ¢ransmigrationists, 
developing this last doctrine, have held 
that the soul, thus infused into man, had 
previously inhabited the bodies of other 
men or animals. 

These speculations, which occupied 
many great minds in the past, have now 
an air of fantastic unreality. Yet the un- 
familiarity of the ordinary church-goer 
with such hypotheses by no means neces- 
sarily implies that he has risen above 
them. Very probably he is content with 
a crude form of the creationist hypothesis, 
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without much regard either to the diffi- 
culties which old theology found in it, or 
to those which modern science suggests, 
Its main difficulty in the schoolmen’s eyes 
(and this traducianism strove to meet) lay 
in the existence of “ original sin.” It was 
hard to believe that a soul so imperfect as 
ours came fresh from the hand of the 
Creator. And the scientific objection 
would be of a parallel kind. Just as it is 
impossible to suppose that our bodies, 
with their rudimentary organs and their 
embryonic history, can be the results of a 
single creative impulse, even of a single 
creative impulse communicated to the 
race to which they belong, so also is it 
impossible to suppose that the similarly 
complex, similarly imperfect psychical 
element in us, if veritably separable from 
the corporeal, can be the result of one 
isolated creative impulse, given at some 
definite moment for each individual. 

Yet, surely, if we are to talk about the 
soul at all, we dare not altogether decline 
to search for some conceivable hypothesis 
of its origination. Is traducianism con- 
ceivable? Can we give any meaning to 
the notion of direct psychical progeniture 
from father to son? Are we not driven 
back on some form of transmigrationism? 
some notion at least so far parallel with 
evolutionary theory as to allow us to think 
of the soul as in some way pre-existent — 
as having in some way. undergone a pro- 
gressive development analogous to the 
hereditary development which has made 
our bodies what they are? And may we 
not still see some reason in Plato’s method, 
in his attempt to throw light on the soul’s 
present and her future by collecting what 
seemed to him the traces of her existence 
in the past? His doctrine of reminiscence 
may have been but a rough scaffolding for 
such inquiry, yet was he not after all well 
inspired in thus looking for what we should 
now Call the intellectual or emotional rud- 
ments of a life passed under other condi- 
tions than ours, or, say, indications of 
descent from some winged creature which 
our “larval characters” do not wholly 
hide ? 

(4) This last speculation, though show- 
ing to what distant fields of thought the 
influence of the evolution theory extends, 
is, I need hardly say, nowhere noticed by 
Darwin himself. Absolutely open to every 
kind of definite evidence, his mind refuses 
to dwell for long on shadowy possibilities. 
Where testimony seems to him inadequate, 
and not capable of fresh reinforcement, it 
insensibly fades from his view. In a 
characteristic passage [1. 308] he describes 
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the mode in which he underwent that 
gradual loss of Christian belief which has 
come to many minds with such storms of 
emotion, such unreasoning alternations of 
hope and fear. 


I was very unwilling to give up my belief. 
I feel sure of this, for I can well remember 
often and often inventing day-dreams of old 
letters between distinguished Romans and 
manuscripts being discovered at Pompeii or 
elsewhere, which confirmed in the most strik- 
ing manner all that was written in the Gospels. 
But I found it more and more difficult, with 
free scope given to my imagination, to invent 
evidence which would suffice to convince me. 
Thus disbelief crept over me at a very slow 
rate, but was at last complete. The rate was 
so slow that I felt no distress. 


Darwin, it will be seen, began with what 
would be called quite a healthy and nor- 
mal instinct of reverence and faith. Then 
gradually this disappears without a strug- 
gle; it is not eyected from the system (as, 
say, with Mr. Froude); it is not excysted (as, 
say, with J. S. Mill); itis simply atrophied, 
and dissolves painlessly away; and the 
loss seems to leave no sense as of a void 
encompassing. He does not (to vary the 
metaphor) make his own definite facts 
stand out from a dusky background.of the 
Absolute and the Unknowable, but when 
anywhere he finds evidence failing him he 
simply says, “* We cannot tell.” 

Again, while he is quite ready to pub- 
lish unpopular opinions, if candor requires 
it (as in the case of “The Descent of 
Man”), his agnosticism is far too modest 
and gentle-hearted to allow him to feel the 
mere joy of combat, the impulse which 
makes a man willing to admit that he 
knows nothing himself for the pleasure of 
proving to men who think they know 
more, that they know, in fact, if possible, 
less. 1t has been fortunate for the intel- 
lectual interest of life that the peace-loving 
Darwin and the self-effacing Wallace 
should have had a coadjutor more vividly 
touched with earthly fire, like the mortal 
charger which, champing more fiercely in 
the battle’s fray, kept pace with the two 
undying steeds of Achilles. But we must 
remember that Professor Huxley’s trench- 
ant polemic has cast a kind of glory about 
the mere fact of man’s ignorance which 
cannot possibly be kept up for long. Bat- 
tles there will always be ; but never again, 
perhaps, such a plunging through half- 
arn.ed foemen, such an dpioreia of the ag- 
nostic as we associate with that brilliant 
name, 

Once more; it is characteristic of Dar- 
win’s sobriety of mind that, although he 
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does not pretend personally to regret old 
faiths, he does not throw the slightest 
optimistic coloring around his novel con- 
ceptions. A tone of triumph comes read- 
ily to a man who feels that he is upsetting 
error and preaching truth ; and this tone 
is sometimes taken when it is strangely 
inappropriate to the actual bearing of the 
message thus proclaimed. If there be no 
God, and we perish forever, it may be 
right to say so and to face the facts as 
best one can; but one must indeed be 
optimistic to find much to be Pleased at. 
This optimistic illusion, which Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, for instance, so eloquently 
maintains, seems to spring partly from the 
mere joy of battle, already spoken of, and 
partly from an instinct, lingering on from 
the ages of faith, that, be it what it may, 
the order of the universe must be good. 
“ Why good? Why better than the very 
worst?” the gathering band of pessimists 
call from every side; and Darwin [I. 309] 
goes perhaps as far as wary science wil 

allow, when he points out that the mere 
influence of natural selection guarantees 
a certain amount of happiness in the races 
that survive, inasmuch as “if all the indi- 
viduals of any species were habitually to 
suffer to an extreme degree they would 
neglect to propagate their kind; but we 
have no reason to believe that this has 
ever, or at least often, occurred.” 

This much for the present; while as to 
the future of mankind some words of Dar- 
win’s are here given [I. 312], which, con- 
sidering his cautious temper, are perhaps 
as noteworthy as any which ever fell from 
his pen. For he deals here with the very 
remotest events which we have any defi- 
nite warrant for predicting, with the escha- 
tology with which science has replaced 
the second advent and the millennial 
reign. 


With respect to immortality, nothing shows 
me so clearly how strong and almost instinc- 
tive a belief it is, as the consideration of the 
view now held by most physicists, namely, 
that the sun with all the planets will in time 
grow too cold for life, unless indeed some 
great body dashes into the sun, and thus gives 
it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in 
the distant future will be a far more perfect 
creature than he now is, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other sentient beings 
are doomed to complete annihilation after such 
long-continued slow progress. To those who 
fully admit the immortality of the human soul, 
the destruction of our world will not appear 
so dreadful. 


Amidst the calm advance of Darwin’s 
armies of scientific facts against the old 
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creeds of men, this expression of “an in- 
tolerable thought ” comes to us like the 
cry of Scipio Aemilianus over burning 
Carthage, when the ruin which his own 
legions had wrought suggested to him that 
Rome herself must some day fall. 
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On the whole, therefore, in reviewing 
Darwin’s life, we find neither any preju- 
dice which warps his reception of evidence 
of any kind, nor any emotional pre-occu- 
pation which interferes with steady and 
fruitful labor upon the facts before him. 
In the old phrase of Sir T. Browne, he 
“swims smoothly in the stream of his na- 
ture, and lives but one man.” He seems, 
as already said, to be the exemplar of a 
new ideal, a man as well adapted to hu- 
man life, on the hypothesis that this earth 
is all that we can know, as a John or a 
Paul were ,adapted to human life on the 
hypothesis that our citizenship is in 
heaven. 

How, then, we ask ourselves, does the 
new ideal bear comparison with the old as 
regards the virtue or the happiness which 
that old ideal aimed at securing? 

On the moral side there is certainly no 
perceptible decline. Never, perhaps, did 
a biography give such an unmixedly pleas- 
ing impression both of its hero and of his 
friends. In these hundreds of unstudied 
letters there is not a sentence which we 
could wish otherwise written; nor are the 
surrounding group of correspondents un- 
worthy of the central figure. In this 
respect their various theoretical opinions 
seem to make little difference; but we 
soon feel that it is not from a chosen com- 
pany of men such as these that we can 
argue as to the ultimate influence of any 
belief or disbelief upon the mass of man- 
kind. Ignorant and prejudiced critics are 
the only villains in the tale, and even their 
howling comes to us faint as the wolfish 
sounds which A=neas heard across the 
waters as he steered safe by Circe’s isle. 
How different from the restless bitterness 
of Carlyle, who makes us feel that he is 
struggling alone to retain reason and hu- 
manity among the crowding bears and 
swine !— from the sad resolve of George 
Eliot, who seems ever to be encountering 
the enchantress with the sprig of moly, 
herself half doubtful of its power ! 

And linked with this peace of con- 
science there is a boyish yet a steadfast 
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has paralyzed or saddened so many of the 
best lives of our time. Can we get nearer 
to the sources of this tranquillity? Can 
we detect the prophylactic which kept the 
melancholy infection at bay ? 

It is again in Darwin’s own lucid anal- 
ysis of his intellectual life (1. 100) that we 
find the answer to our question. 

I have said that in one respect my mind has 
changed during the last twenty or thirty years, 
Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry 
of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and even as 
a schoolboy I took great delight in Shake- 
speare, especially in the historical plays. I 
have also said that formerly pictures gave me 
considerable, and music very great, delight. 
But now for many years I cannot endure to 
read a line of poetry; I have tried lately to 
read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseated me. I have also almost 
lost my taste for pictures or music. Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically 
on what I have been at work on, instead of 
giving me pleasure. My mind seems to have 
become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts, but why 
this should have caused the atrophy of that 
part of the brain alone on which the higher 
tastes depend, I cannot conceive. ... The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and 
may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by en- 
feebling the emotional part of our nature. 

Here, surely, is the solution of the prob- 
lem. The faculties of observation and 
reasoning were stimulated to the utmost; 
the domestic affections were kept keen 
and strong; but the atrophy of the reli- 
gious instincts, of which we have already 
spoken, extended yet farther —over the 
whole range of zsthetic emotion, of mystic 
sentiment — over all in us which “looks 
before and after, and pines for what is 
not.” Andalthough Darwin himself sug- 
gests that his intellectual or moral nature 
may thus have been injured, we may per- 
haps, on the agnostic hypothesis, more 
truly say that his intellect was thus fruit- 
fully constrained and his moral nature 
saved from shock and storm ; nay, we may 
go on to argue that for all of us such lim- 
itation would be best, and that the poets 
should be crowned with flowers and led 
out forever from the agnostic city; and 
that art altogether— not only its lower 
forms, tinged with a human passion, but 
its higher forms, tinged with a divine — 
must needs produce on the whole more of 
pain than of pleasure, more of yearning 
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In Darwin these vague emotions could 
have found no root of baser passion round 
which totwine. Yet even for him there 
must have been moments which, if too 
thrillingly repeated, would have jeopard- 
ized his inward peace; as when sitting 
(I. 49), like Milton, in the dim religious 
light that falls from the storied windows 
of King’s College Chapel he heard the 
organ pealing of those ineffable things 
which, if they may not make man’s happi- 
ness, must make man’s woe. 

And while the limitations of hls nature 
in one direction secured his tranquillity, 
its extraordinary vigor in another direc- 
tion — his strength of scientific curiosity, 
his passion for the discovery of new truth 
—gave the impulse which carried him 
cheerfully across bodily sufferings so pro- 
longed and weary that for most men they 
would have darkened the whole track of 
life. Now, looking at Darwin’s nature as 
offering us the best agnostic pattern, we 
see at once that, even assuming that we 
can imitate its restrictions, we cannot imi- 
tate its activity. We cannot hope to rival 
his inventiveness, his scientific power. If 
we, too, are to live contented with scien- 
tific progress, this means that most of us 
must find our happiness in the mere con- 
templation of the work of others, that the 
exhilarating sense of men’s ever-widen- 
ing outlook must compensate the paltri- 
ness of our individual lots. 

This is a great reduction, but this is not 
yet all. For even here a doubt steals in, 
a doubt at which one smiles at first, as 
Mill learnt to smile at his (quite reason- 
able) fear that musical combinations would 
in time be exhausted, but which recurs 
irresistibly so soon as we try to give dis- 
tinctness to the popular or optimist view 
of the future of science. It is taken for 
granted in popular writings that the pres- 
ent rush of scientific progress is to go on 
indefinitely ; that in proportion as the skill 
and energy devoted to research increase, 
the discoveries made will be ever more 
numerous and exciting. But in truth if 
(as is commonly assumed) our discoveries 
are confined to the physical side of things, 
there is no ground whatever for this san- 
guine hope. Admitting that the visible 
universe is, in relation to our present 
faculties, practically infinite, it by no 
means follows that our means of scrutiniz- 
ing it are capable of indefinite improve- 
ment. And in fact we find the true pio- 
neers of science greatly more cautious in 
their prognostic. We begin to hear that 
telescopy and microscopy (which in their 
brief existence have suggested so many 
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more problems than they have solved) are 
already approaching ominously near to 
their theoretic limit. We begin to recog- 
nize in the length of the light-wave an 
irreducible bar to that scrutiny of the 
“ infinitely little ” which we most urgently 
need. We begin to feel that the sensi- 
tiveness of the retina, the percipient power 
of the brain, however supplemented by 
sensitive apparatus, must always be inade- 
quate to the more delicate tasks which we 
would fain assign to them; and in short 
that the human body, developed for quite 
other purposes, must always be a rude 
and clumsy instrument for the apprehen- 
sion of abstract truth. And more than 
this. Vast as is the visible universe, in- 
finite as may have been the intelligence 
which went to its evolution, yet, while 
viewed in the external way in which alone 
we can view it, while seen as a product 
and not as a plan, it cannot possibly sug- 
gest to us an indefinite number of uni- 
versal laws. Such cosmic generalizations 
as gravitation, evolution, correlation of 
forces, conservation of energy, though as- 
suredly as yet unexhausted, cannot in the 
nature of things be even approximately 
inexhaustible. 

Man’s history, in short, is as yet in its 
first chapter, and science has lived as yet 
but a moment in the brief history of man ; 
yet already, and, so to say, with the first 
glance out of our prison-windows, we have 
seen enough to make it tolerably certain 
that after a few more centuries the num- 
ber of first-rate discoveries must constantly 
lessen, while the number of men equipped 
and eager for discovery will constantly 
increase. Unless, indeed, some insight 
is gained into the psychical side of things, 
some communication realized with intel- 
ligences outside our own, some light 
thrown upon a more than corporeal de- 
scent and destiny of man,* it would seem 
that the shells to be picked up on the 
shore of the ocean of truth will become 
ever scantier, and the agnostics of the 
future will gaze forth ever more hopelessly 
on that gloomy and unvoyageable sea. 

Such men will look back to Darwin as 
half-hearted Christians of to-day look back 
to those who expected themselves to wit- 
ness the glorious consummation of all. 
“In this man’s life,” they will say, “we 
see the happy moment, the best that fate 


* “This is an experiment after my own heart,” says 
Darwin (II. 57) of one of his trials to make an unlikely 
seed germinate, ** with chances 1.000 to 1 against its 
success.”” The human rac? will have to try many ex- 
periments not less unpromising, if they do not choose 
to resign themselves to looking at the world from 
without, instead of from within, 
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could do for humankind. She wrought 
him without a flaw; she left in him not 
one secret sting of restless egotism, of un- 
lawful desire. She gave intellectual vigor, 
innocent affections, the dignity of pains 
bravely borne. To all this we, too, might 
aspire. But she gave him also the one 
thing needful: the joy in which we can 
never share. For she inspired him with 
a majestic conception; she set him on 
the track of truths so great and new that 
they seemed to fill the whole horizon, and 
transfigured life with their glow. Our 
knowledge is a hundredfold greater than 
his. But its ardor, its illusions, are no 
more. For we know at last that nothing 
which we shall ever discover can be to us 
of any true concern. What profit, if we 
are to gaze upon the cosmos forever from 
outside ? to pass and leave the giant forces 
playing, with a purport (if any purport) 
which is forever hid from men? What 
gain, to watch for an hour the inscrutable 
pageant? to be summoned out of nothing- 
ness into illusion, and evolved but to 
aspire and to decay!” 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERs. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BURFORD. 


On a wild March morning, gray with 
long banks of lowering cloud, we came 
over a bare ridge with hardly a tree in 
sight — the very hedgerows had been suc- 
ceeded by stone walls. Long, weary fields 
of poor, thin land rose and fell in low, 
even slopes to the horizon on either hand. 
The very road itself seemed to become 
poorer and thinner as it dipped sharply 
over the hill, and pointed at the white, 
dusty-looking walls and gray roofs of a 
little huddling town. The only mark of 
interest at that distance was a broad, per- 
pendicular church, with a stout, grave 
spire lying out to the right; the town or 
village climbing on the left nearly to the 
top of the hill, and descending to the 
prosperous brimming stream that moved 
silently down the centre of the valley. 

It did not look as if it would yield many 
memories to take away, that little town. 
It looked not so much remote from the 
world as limping behind it, like fashion- 
plates of the Exhibition year; it did not 
seem, from the top of the hill, old enough 
to be quaint, or retired enough to be 
simple-minded. 

As the road began to pass between 
houses —low and mean enough, some- 
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times even deserted —came our first sur- 
prise; a magnificent Jacobean mansion (or 
early Georgian), three stories high, with 
a huge flight of steps up to the door, 
heavy, frowning cornices and massive bal- 
ustrades. So important indeed was it, 
with its three windows on each side of the 
door and its faint suggestion of oaken 
panelling within, that a prolonged scrutiny 
became necessary. Behind it, in among 
the houses and up along the hill, lay a tall, 
walled garden with cedars and cypresses 
peeping over in sombre curiosity, and a 
quaint pavilion just visible. The habita- 
tion of some ancient race of petty squires, 
justices of the peace, fresh-faced gen- 
tlemen, such as we see in old sporting- 
pictures, hunting three days a week over 
the long, low hills, and imbibing good 
port with plenty of fine local talk, — 
like Ulysses in Ithaca, lords of a small 
domain. Is it only this distance from 
us, the consciousness that they are gone 
and will never come again to perplex us 
with their ways and deafen us with their 
noise, that inspires a kindly feeling for 
those roystering Georgian squires? The 
thought of them seems to bring a momen- 
tary sense of relief from the self-con- 
sciousness of modern days. We ourselves, 
lingering here opposite to the old, com- 
fortable house, are but an uneasy con- 
trast to the old squire whom one can fancy 
standing on those steps to sniff the wind, 
and who would have cordially despised 
from the bottom of his heart one who 
could idle there thinking gentle thoughts, 
such as, God help him, he was never 
troubled with, about a race with whom he 
had so little in common. 

Then, as the houses grow thicker, it 
becomes more and more evident that we 
are in an old-world town. Among the 
walls crop up quaint hood-mouldings and 
corbels, old archways filled with wrinkled 
oaken doors, curious grotesque heads of 
kings and devils extruded from moulder- 
ing eaves; till we turn the corner and 
find ourselves in a broad street, or rather 
market-place, half a mile in length, suggest- 
ing immemorial horse-fairs and crowded 
with all manner of faint, incongruous 
houses, some, like the aforesaid Georgian 
mansion, retiring a little behind excellent 
ironwork. We note too some peaked 
Gothic gables, and not a few Elizabethan 
bow-windows — notably those of the old 
inn opposite, mullioned and diamond- 
paned. Then we loiter into a decayed 
coaching inn, under a broad, square arch- 
way, through which many a four-in hand, 
Highflyer or Swallow, must have rattled 
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merrily enough —now, alas! nothing but 
a depot of the Cyclist’s Touring Club. 

Mine host is lounging under the arch- 
way, inclined to grumble genially at the 
general decay of valuable institutions and 
the lamentable want of progress so char- 
acteristic of the age. He tells us that he 
has held the house for many years and 
paid no rent at all — yet he would be glad 
if we would take it off his hands on the 
same terms. “ No one comes to Burford 
now,” he says. ‘ Maybe you passed abig 
house in the town on the Oxford road?” 
“ We did indeed.” “ That lets for twenty- 
five pounds a year—stabling for eight 
horses !” 

We are served in a big, high room, 
adorned with stuffed foxes and hawks, b 
an ancient wench with frizzled hair in cul 
papers. She, the host tells us, can remem- 
ber the good old days when Burford had a 
race-meeting, which his Majesty George 
the Third did them the honor to attend, 
and can remember seeing the king stand 
in the street with his hat off to the loyal 
crowd, with his protruding, heavy-lidded 
eyes and face the color of new blotting- 
paper. That was when insanity had 
washed the mischief out of him, and he was 
able to confine himself to his healthy, do- 
mestic life, like the stiff, honest country 
gentleman that he was. Poor old king ! he 
never discovered that principle extended 
beyond the limits of private life; public 
conscience was an unknown possibility to 
him. Hestrolled about Burford that day 
and admired the town, somewhat in the 
style of the memorable scene at Glouces- 
ter, when he went down before breakfast 
to see the bridge, followed by a gaping 
throng. “Well, my lads, so this is 
Gloucester new bridge?” said he. “ Yes, 
your Majesty.” “Why, then, let’s have a 
huzzay !” after which intellectual treat he 
went quietly home to breakfast. 

And this is Burford, with its ancient 
corporate privileges identical with Oxford, 
with its council and burgesses; a town 
that has fallen as completely out of date 
as its antique custom of carrying a dragon 
round the town on midsummer-eve to 
commemorate some immemorial Saxon 
slaughter, when a banner with a gold 
dragon was among the spoils. 

The quietest spot on one of the circle 
of hills is still called Battle Edge, and is 
occupied by a little farm; and yet it is 
not so long since bones and coins were 
ploughed up, and a confused mass of 
rusted metal and rotten ash-staves that 
was perhaps a trophy-heap of spears. 
Since then wholesale slaughter has kept 





very much out of sight there. Death has 
made his visits here as elsewhere ; but he 
has made them respectably, with the doc- 
tor and the parson, the hatband and the 
gray headstone. 

As we stroll down the village the sun 
comes out and lights up the irregular 
house-fronts with a genial beam. Half- 
way down, alittle side street of low, quaint 
houses gives a view of a great entrance 
gate and a stone wall. On the top of one 
gate-post a lion still ramps, and the iron- 
work still hangs on its hinges; but the 
other post is down, dislodged by some 
biting frost. The poor lion lies unre- 
garded, dismembered; seven or eight 
yards, too, of wall are down, and so ancient 
is the breach that there is a regular right 
of way into the little park beyond. “ What 
is that?” we say. “ The old manor, sir.” 
That must certainly be visited ; and so we 
too pass in through the breach and stand 
below the elms and sycamores through 
which the grass-grown drive winds up. 

Shades of the romantic, what a house! 
—a gabled manor with tall oriels, all over- 
grown with ivy. Over the door is the 
great Warwick shield supported by the 
two bears with ragged staves. In some 
of the windows the diamond panes still 
linger; through others you can see into 
deserted rooms, where the paper still 
hangs in shreds upon the wall; through 
others you see only the sky. The old 
house is settling to its doom ; there is an 
ugly crack across its face, and the corner 
gable is ata sinister slope. To the right 
goes a low terraced walk, finishing in a 
chapel, built in that wonderful mixture of 
Renaissance and Gothic, almost flamboy- 
ant, of which Saint Mary’s portico at Ox- 
ford with its twisted pillars is an instance. 
Fragments of stained glass hang in the 
clumsy tracery of the window, and a great 
snake-like branch of ivy thrusts out of the 
rose window at the easternend. The roof 
bows and gapes with many a rent; the 
floor is covered with beds of rotting 
leaves; behind it stretch old orchard 
closes and wailed gardens, where neither 
fruit nor flowers grow, up to a little dense 
wood. The whole place is a silent vision 
of ancient decaying splendor. In truth 
this old house has had strange vicissi- 
tudes. Built, as the armorial lintel shows, 
by the old Earls of Warwick, it came by 
purchase into the possession of the lord 
chief justice Tanfield in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Tanfield’s daughter 
and heiress married the first Lord Falk- 
land; but the old judge, a man of irasci- 
ble temper, disapproving of the match, 
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passed over both his daughter and son-in- 
law in his will, and left the place together 
with an estate at Great Tew near Oxford 
to his grandson, the famous Lord Falk- 
land. 

When young Lucius Cary, as he was 
then called, made a match with the sister 
of his idealized friend Sir Charles Morri- 
son, his father, Lord Falkland, who had 
destined him to some higher and wealthier 
connection, first endeavored to reason him 
out of his folly ; and then in obstinate sol- 
dierly fashion gave him to understand that 
as he could not punish him in any more 
material way (seeing that he had already 
succeeded to his grandfather’s estates), 
he would have nothing more to do with 
either of them. Young Cary, passionately 
faithful to his father, had never meant to 
be undutiful ; but he was firm about his 
marriage. To show his dutifulness, how- 
ever, and to give his father the opportu- 
nity of chastening him if he wished, he 
offered to give up the two estates, and 
actually had adeed of gift prepared, which 
the angry father indignantly refused. 

After this Falkland settled at Great 
Tew to his life of scholastic leisure, at- 
tracted by the proximity of Oxford. We 
do not hear of his living at Burford, 
though he was no doubt often there, as it 
is within easy riding distance of Tew. 
But it was at Tew that his court of intel- 
lect was held, where every friend of the 
host might arrive and order his room and 
dinner, might come and go unknown to any 
one. Falkland was a figure that politi- 
cians cannot afford toforget. He was not 
particularly clear-headed — what politi- 
cians are ?— but he carried into his busi- 
ness an utter unselfishness, a wholesome 
fire, and an intensity of feeling for prin- 
ciple which already seem characteristic of 
an older world. 

From Falkland’s heirs the estate at 
Burford passed to a man of very different 
type — William Lenthall, master of the 
rolls, chancellor of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and speaker of a House of Commons 
quite as enthusiastic as, and probably 
more irritating even than that body at the 
present time. Why he was chosen it is 
hard to say. He was not very wise or 
popular, being a timid and cautious poli 
tician with no particular views of his 
own. The only remarkable thing about 
him indeed seems to have been his talent 
for amassing money, and his anxiety to 
conceal the fact; thus this very estate 
was obtained under an assumed name. 
His later life, we are told, was spent in 
arranging his huge revenues, and what- 








ever he touched turned to gold. He 
purchased Burford of Falkland’s heirs for 
seven thousand pounds, and found it worth 
twice the money. All his speculations 
answered ; the reversions he bought fell 
in to him speedily; he made money be- 
cause he could not help it. 

He had been present at some striking 
scenes, this money-making speaker. It 
was he who was sitting under the painted 
canopy on that memorable day when the 
house was proposing to disband the army, 
and was on the point of coming to a vote. 
Suddenly, in upon their deliberations, 
without noise, marched that terrible figure, 
king of the realm in fact if not in name, 
with his broad, red, seamy face, his nar- 
row linen band, his stiff black clothes and 
gray worsted stockings, and took his seat 
in ominous silence by St. John. 

Presently, as Vane was_ speaking, 
Cromwell turned to St. John. “ I am come 
to do that,” he said, “which grieves me 
to the very soul, and that I have earnestly 
with tears prayed to God against — nay, 
I had rather be torn in pieces than do it, 
but there is a necessity laid upon me 
therein, in order to the glory of God and 
the good of the nation.” To this sinister 
speech St. John, much mystified, said 
courteously that he knew not what he 
meant, but prayed it might have a happy 
issue for the general good. 

As Vane’s eloquence waxed higher, 
Cromwell became more and more restless, 
till suddenly he beckoned Harrison. 
“ Now is the time,” he said; “I must do 
it.” ‘ Sir,” said Harrison anxiously, “the 
work is very great and dangerous.” “ You 
say well,” answered Cromwell, and was 
silent for a quarter of an hour more, not, 
it may be confidently said, with any change 
of purpose, but with angry agitation, till 
Vane sat down and Lenthall, looking 
apologetically at Cromwell, rose to put 
the question. 

Then the great man stood up, and put 
off his hat, and spoke. Heavens! whata 
speech in the hall of liberty! “ Your time 
is come,” he said, after a long invective. 
“The Lord hath done with you; he hath 
chosen other instruments that are more 
worthy. It is the Lord hath taken me by 
the hand and set me on to do this thing.” 
Members rose everywhere in their seats, 
but he would not suffer them to speak. 
“You think, perhaps,” he said “ that this 
is not parliamentary language. I know it 
— but expect no other from me.” 

Lenthall, half paralyzed by emotion, at 
iast obtained a hearing for Wentworth, 
who unflinchingly gave Oliver one of the 
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hardest downright raps he had ever re- 
ceived in public. He expressed himself 
horrified at the style of speech; “and it 
was the more horrid,” he said, “as proceed- 
ing from their servant, whom they by their 
unprecedented bounty had made what he 
was.” Then, “ Come, come, we have had 
enough of this,” said the Protector, spring- 
ing into the centre of the house. “I'll put 
anend to your prating. Call them in!” 
And the file of musketeers entered, drop- 
ping their weapons with an ominous rattle 
on the floor. Then he turned on the poor 
speaker. ‘* Fetch him down,” he said to 
Harrison, pointing contemptuously to the 
chair. Lenthall had just enough dignity 
torefuse. “Take him down!” said the 
tyrant. Harrison went up and laid his 
hand on the sleeve of his gown, and he 
came down. By this time Cromwell had 
burst out into a torrent of coarse abuse, 
hurling hard names right and left till the 
place was clear. “It is you,” he said, 
“that have forced me to this, for I have 
sought the Lord night and day that he 
would rather slay me than put upon me 
the doing of this work.” A fine chas- 
tened temper that, for the cleanser of the 
shrine! Then he put the bill under his 
cloak and went out, locking the door, on 
which next morning the contemptuous 
notice appeared, “ This house to be let 
unfurnished.” 

Lenthall went down to Burford to re- 
cruit his shattered nerves. It is probable 
that the tones of the second “ Take him 
down” rang somewhat vividly in his ears, 
as he sate arranging his revenues and 
looking out into the sunny valley. He 
never played a public part in the world 
again. At the Restoration he was spared, 
but in an uncomplimentary manner, as a 
man whom it was hardly worth while to 
waste death or dishonor upon ; and indeed, 
in requesting as he did that his only epi- 
taph might be Vermis sum, he seems to 
have shown a sympathetic insight into his 
own character. He made somewhat of an 
edifying end, described in a couple of 
curious authentic letters preserved among 
Bishop Kennet’s papers. Declaring him- 
self a true son of the Church, he con- 
fessed his sins, saying that his share in 
the king’s death troubled him: like Saul, 
he had held the clothes of his murderers, 
while they despatched him, but, “God, 
thou knowest! I never consented to his 
death.” After he had been absolved he 
died in apparent content. He was buried 
in the church of Burford, but no monu- 
ment marks his resting-place, and perhaps 
it is better so. 





The church lies at the bottom of the 
village, a grand, Stately, but irregular 
block with a fine spire; the porch is most 
noble, with its high niches, groined roof, 
and wealth of ornament. It is a cross 
church with transepts, no two parts cor- 
responding. In the centre there is a fine 
Norman lantern, the low-browed, heavy 
arch which supports it not rising half as 
high as the perpendicular nave ; thus from 
a lofty central aisle you pass beneath the 
nt arch into a dark space under the 
tower, and out again into a high chancel. 
In the north transept stands a gorgeous, 
if barbaric, monument to Tanfield, with a 
gilt and painted canopy, crowded with 
obelisks and hourglasses and quaint Re- 
naissance scrolls. A slow plentiful stream, 
sliding through water-meadows, forms the 
boundary of the churchyard. Lower 
down the houses abut on the water, which 
is flanked by garden walls and shady or- 
chard trees; and so it passes away to 
Minster Lovel and Sherborne and North- 
leach, to be absorbed at last in the volume 
of the Thames. 

Such is Burford: a quiet gray town 
from which, as from the deserted house, 
life and thought have passed away. Its 
one fantastic hope of success, attested by 
ugly burrowings and miles of rubbish, 
lies buried beneath colt’s-foot and flea- 
bane, where some speculative company 
dug in vain foriron ore. It lies stranded 
now in this backwater of life, yet none 
the less lovely for that; a place to pass 
through, like a dream-city, on a peaceful 
day; a place that lingers in the memory, 
ever and again rising before the mind, 
drawn in neutral tints and loving, peaceful 
lines, when we have passed away over the 
hills into the roaring city and all the be- 
wildering hurry of these unleisurely mod- 
ern days. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
DOLLS. 


“A DOLL,” according to Dr. Johnson, 
“is a puppet or baby for a little girl to 
play with.” This definition we consider 
to be unworthy of the mind which framed 
it. The word “puppet” recalls to our 
mind’s eye only an unpleasantly lively 
Jack-in-the-box, or two little ugly boxing- 
men fastened together with a string ; while 
a “baby” suggests only a “long baby,” 
which may be pleasant enough to dress 
and undress, or to christen, or rock in a 
miniature cradle, or take out driving in a 
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miniature perambulator, but which at a 
doll’s tea-party is simply a nonentity, and 
which can no more have wild adventures 
by flood and fell, or camp out, or marry 
another doll and set up housekeeping ina 
house with a small green front door (for 
show), and a large white back one (for 
use), than the cat could — rather less, in 
fact. As for the “little girl ” — weil, evi- 
dently in Dr. Johnson’s day the little girls 
were more exclusive, or the little boys 
more contemptuous of their sisters and 
their sisters’ dolls. Or perhaps Dr. John- 
son, being an unpleasant child with an 
unhealthy fondness for tea, and who car- 
ried about uncompiled dictionaries in his 
head while he was as yet of tender years, 
if he did ever, in a misguided moment, 
condescend to play with a puppet or baby, 
was ashamed of the fact, and wished it to 
be buried in oblivion. Whatever the case 
was, we again repeat the statement that 
the definition is insufficient ; and had Dr. 
Johnson made any study, however slight, 
of dolls as a class or of dolls in particular, 
it is almost needless to say that he would 
have perceived his error. 

Who was the first child that ever played 
with a doll, it would be hard to say; but 
we do not doubt that the earliest children 
of the earth possessed dolls as well as 
the later ones. That the ancient leader 
of the Hebrews, when he was but little 





Moses, had a doll may be regarded as 
amounting almost to a certainty; for in 
those tiny sarcophagi which are discov- | 
ered in Egypt, there have been found | 
beside the poor little mummies — only 
mummies now, but which were once 
bright little dark-eyed children of Egypt, 
full of mischief and glee —pathetically 
comical little imitations of themselves, 
placed there by loving mothers within 
reach of the cold little baby fingers. That | 
reminds us of another baby figure, a little 
girl’s, which was found in one of the 
buried cities with a doll clasped to her 
breast. 

The doll, of which the modern doll is 
just a reproduction with improvements, 
emigrated from Holland to Britain some | 
centuries ago; but before her advent 
there must have been a British doll of 
some sort or other ; and we doubt not that 
at the time when art was first awakening 
in our islands, and when our ancestors | 
painted themselves and each other blue, 
the children of the tribe, or, according to 
Dr. Johnson, the little girls, had dolls, 
also painted blue, which must certainly | 
have been a great saving in clothing to | 
those small British matrons, It is a fal-| 





| 





lacy to suppose that a doll, in order to be 
a doll, must be of almost perfect physical 
construction, with limbs well stuffed with 
sawdust or bran, and with a ruddy com- 
plexion and large dark eyes. Such is not 
the case; and perhaps if we were to 
make investigations we should find that 
the ragged little gutter child who hugs in 
her arms, with true motherly pride and 
devotion, the very dirtiest of dirty shawls 
or old pinafores, tied in a large knot at 
one end, gets more pleasure out of her 
doll than does the little aristocrat at the 
West End, whose doll is a native of Paris, 
with golden hair, and eyes that open and 
shut, which has teeth and a voice, can do 
almost everything but speak the language, 
and possesses a costume for every day in 
the week. There is nota doubt that the 
more a child needs to exercise its imagi- 
native faculty with regard toits playthings, 
the happier it is, and the more chance does 
it get of bringing its ingenuity and origi- 
nality into play in its future life. What 
effect Ruskin’s bunch of keys, and cart, 
and ball, and boxes of well-cut bricks — 
the sum-total of his childhood’s playthings 
— had on his after career, it would be hard 
to say; but he tells us how he could at an 
early age “pass his days contentedly in 
tracing the squares and comparing the 
colors of his carpet, and examining the 
knots in the wood of the floor, or counting 
the bricks in the opposite houses.’’ Poor 
little embryo art critic ! — getting, perhaps, 
as much enjoyment out of the ugly red 
bricks of the sooty London houses, as he 
may have got afterwards in contemplating 
the architecture of St. Mark’s or of the 
Doge’s Palace. 

Far away in a lonely Yorkshire parson- 
age, about the same time that little John 
Ruskin was counting the bricks, or admir- 
ing the squares in his carpet, some remark- 
able children were amusing themselves in 
their own unchildish ways — writing little 
dramas, poems, and romances, and playing 
their “ secret plays ” with their dolls, which 
were wooden soldiers, mostly titled, and 
generally either statesmen or men of 
genius. “ Mine was the prettiest of the 
whole, and the tallest, and the most per- 
fect in every part,” wrote Charlotte Bronté. 
“ He.was the Duke of Wellington.” Jane 
Welsh Carlyle’s doll had more of the real 
about it than Charlotte Bronté’s, but its 
end was such as few dolls can hope to 
have. She always loved her doll; but 
when she had got into the first book of 
Virgil, she thought it shame to care for 
her any longer, and having judged the 
poor victim, decided that she must die, 
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and die as beseemed the doll of a young 
lady in Virgil. With some lead-pencils, 
her four-post bed, her dresses, which were 
many, a few sticks of cinnamon, and a 
nutmeg, she built the doll a funeral pile, 
and poured over it all some sort of per- 
fume. Then the doll, being seated upon 
her four-post bed, recited, with her judge’s 
aid, the last speech of Dido, stabbed her- 
self with a penknife, and perished there 
nobly. But, alas! the student of Virgil 
had miscalculated her own callousness. 
As the flames hungrily licked up the sec- 
ond Dido and her stuffing of bran, poor 
little “ Jeanie’s ” affection all came back, 
and she would have saved her doll when 
it was too late; and when she could not, 
burst into such cries of anguish as brought 
out her alarmed friends, who carried her 
forcibly into the house. It seemed a sort 
of portent of what her life was to be, poor 
little woman —a life of sacrifices, some- 
times needless ones too, and sacrifices 
which would have been better left unmade ; 
a life in which she tried to do away with 
the fact that she could love as few people 
can, and tried to take life as a Stoic would, 
or as did the little Spartan boy who would 
not complain even when his very heart 
was being gnawed away. 

With ordinary children, a doll plays 
many parts, and, curiously enough, a 
child’s doll always seems to Bees a strong 
resemblance to the child in constitution 
and disposition, if not in appearance. A 
selfish child has always a selfish doll; and 
a delicate child’s doll is always ill. A doll 
we once knew was passionately fond of 
preserved ginger; and as sure as there 
was any ginger in the house, so sure was 
that brazen-faced doll to demand some, 
and force its owner, with much reluctance 
and many apologies, to beg for just a tiny 
bit in order to satisfy its cravings. Curi- 
ously enough, if that doll’s owner had a 
weakness, It was a weakness for preserved 
ginger. 

Another doll of our acquaintance —a 
very dear friend of ours in days gone by 
—a doll named Franky, of a dark (tan- 
glove) complexion, utterly without back- 
bone, and who always wore a Norfolk 
jacket and suit of red flannel, once ex- 
pressed — after seeing an officer of the 
Black Watch —a wild desire to possess 
a complete Highland costume. He had 
once before wanted a popgun, and had, 
through persistently asking for one — al- 
ways through the medium of his much 
embarrassed proprietor, of course — got 
three popguns of various sizes presented 
to him by friends of the family ; and so he 


thought it well to pursue the same method 
as previously. He did so, but with what 
results! Certainly, he obtained kilts, with 
a sporran, velvet jacket, and everything 
complete. But the kind friend who do- 
nated the costume, thinking it would bea 
pleasant surprise for his owner if she 
altered Franky’s complexion for the bet- 
ter, bestowed upon him a new face of an 
unhealthy (white-kid-glove) hue, and very 
correct features, with the most inane ex- 
pression imaginable. Alas for Franky! 
from that day his doom was sealed. At 
first, his owner disowned him ; and it was 
only after she had made a careful scrutiny 
of his limbs, hair, and pedal extremities, 
that she would acknowledge in this horri- 
bly vapid Highlander her own beloved but 
strangely transmogrified Franky. Almost 
immediately, Franky took scarlet fever, 
and had to be isolated in a disused cradle 
in the lumber-room. Of course, having 
other children to look after, it would not 
have been right for his owner to run the 
risk of nursing him, and so she allowed 
him to be tended by three (imaginary) 
hospital nurses. One day, her maternal 
affection overcame her fear of contagion, 
and she penetrated the sick-room, caught 
him up from his cradle, and kissed him 
passionately; but the sight of his sickly 
face and idiotic expression was too much 
for her, and, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she cast him away with loathing 
and disgust. That is many years ago; 
but we believe the hap!ess Franky, still 
attired in full Highland costume, lies in 
that lumber-room, suffering from a long- 
protracted attack of scarlet fever, and with- 
out even the imaginary hospital nurses to 
tend his sick-bed. 

Poor Franky! he is not alone in his 
misfortune. We wonder how many like 
cases would be revealed to the public, 
were all the lumber-rooms and old “doll 
closets” in the United Kingdom to un- 
dergo strict investigation. What startling 
revelations and harrowing details there 
would be, and what a fearful list of muti- 
lated and disfigured bodies, and unrecog- 
nizable remains, we should have to make! 
Perhaps, like Maggie Tulliver’s unfortu- 
nate doll, some of the harmless victims 
might have been used as substitutes for 
some real offender, and been hammered 
and hacked and knocked about in an 
unjust and brutal manner. Perhaps still 
more might have fallen victims to.a 
younger generation than their owners, 
possessed of much curiosity and a genius 








for dissecting; while more still might be 
lonly the victims of neglect— once idol- 
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ized and honored members of society, but 
now despised, unloved, and stowed away 
in odd corners, while their once devoted 
friends amuse themselves with the big 
world’s playthings; or have stopped play- 
ing altogether, said good-night, and gone 
to sleep forever. Poor old “ puppets and 
babies,” what happiness you have given! 
How many memories, happy and sad, how 
many days of sunshine and of rain, you 
bring back to us! How can we, though 
our playground be wider, and our plays 
bigger and more complex, yet not so 
happy, keep from having a warm little 
corner in our hearts for what we once 
loved so much — our dolls ! 


From Public Opinion. 
CROWN WINDFALLS, 1887. 


TO THE EDITOR OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Sir, — Last year the crown came into a 
“windfall” of £200,000 by reason of the 
death in 1884, of Mr. William Heathcote, 
a lunatic, without known heirs. It may, 
therefore, interest your readers to know 
that during the past year the unknown 
kin of the following intestates have been 
sought for by the Treasury solicitor as 
the “crown’s nominee :” — 


W. F. J. Bage (Chester). 
Nancy F. Ballard (Surrey). 
Joseph Bond (Middlesex). 
Emma Burrows (Middlesex). 
John Callan (Middlesex). 

Rev. Russell Cope (Middlesex). 
Mary Cox (Surrey). 

Caroline Grant (or Goody). 
Alice Hall (Stafford). 

F. W. T. Hammond (Middlesex). 
Clara Hudson (Middlesex). 
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William Kayes (Stafford). 

Norah Kendrick (Middlesex). 
Jane Kidder (or King). 

Eleanor Mentrup (York). 

Mary H. Newcomen (died abroad). 
Oscar Nortem (died abroad). 
Caroline Parsons (Middlesex). 
John Rook (Surrey). 

E. Russ (died abroad). 

A. W. Russell (died abroad). 
Elizabeth S. Scholes (Middlesex). 
Jane Tarsey (died abroad). 
Hannah Tummons (Middlesex). 
James Williams (Salop). 

William Worledge (Middlesex). 


The amount of each individual “ windfall ” 
rarely oozes out except when litigation 
arises, but they are often of very consid- 
erable value, and one of them (the Mangin- 
Brown estate), amounting to £200,000, was 
recouped by the crown a few years since 
after much litigation. Parliamentary re- 
turns show that during the past ten years 
estates of the value of nearly 41,000,000 
have fallen to the crown by reason of the 
intestacy, illegitimacy, lunacy, etc., of the 
owners. I would, therefore, venture to 
suggest that instead of the vague adver- 
tisements at present issued they should 
in future be published in the following 
form :— 





Name and De- 
scription of 
Intestate. 


Date and Place 


} Amount await- 
of Birth. 


ing Distribution. 








Official advertisements in other unclaimed 
money cases have been issued in similar 
form to the above with highly satisfactory 
results, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SIDNEY H. PRESTON. 
(Proprietor of “Chambers’s Index to 
Next-of-Kin.”’) 
1 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
January 28. 








Jews In Morocco. —- The anti-Jewish prej- 
udices which prevail in Morocco, and which, 
it is feared, will take a disagreeably active 
form if consular protection is abolished, are 
illustrated by a fresh outrage chronicled in 
the last number of the Réveil du Maroc. A 
new cadi having been appointed at Fez, a 
deputation of leading Jews waited on him 
with their congratulations and’ a present of 
poultry and eggs. The new functionary, 
whose name is Sid Mohamed Scali, placed 
the deputation under arrest, and sent them to 
the governor of the city, El Chergni. The 


| latter made them run the gauntlet of an in- 
flamed mob, and then had them mercilessly 
bastinadoed. The leader of the deputation, 
Jacob Benoliel, is in a very critical condition, 
and his life is despaired of. No reason is 
assigned for the outrage. It is to be hoped 
that it will be taken note of by the powers as 
an illustration of the insecurity of the Jews in 
Morocco, It is said that, in view of the prob- 
able abolition of protection, the Moors are 
openly boasting that they will soon pay off 
old scores on the Jews. 





Jewish World. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

meét with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost IEiiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Europe, and 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. ‘ 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best os of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’— New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in sclence, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviNG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.""— Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
itsscope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers ag i hy: itin their 
best moods, . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”’— Boston Journal. 

“the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orid 


OPINIONS. 


“ There has been a vast Govetapment of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE Livin@ AGE. All branches of ye! activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best emis 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

** It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivais.””— Albany Argus. ‘ 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.’’— Zhe Advance, 
Chicago. : 
“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many yeasts, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
than Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.""— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 7 F 

“Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. ¥ 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(*“ Possessed of Littety’s LivinG Aas, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, ) 


For $10.50, Tae Livinc Acg and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tar Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poosegrep®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the ene = magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pitisburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
unable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well avreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 


Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

es If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘*Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress ts 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much yy | ‘ood 
reading be - for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc AGz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
Soon ae with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LIVING AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tae Livine AGE regularly, 
and read mo Ss. he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 
The Cincinnati Gazette —_— it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some cagecetive or striking essay, sketch, or m. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says : — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tne Livine Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
———— its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excelient, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“ The cheapest ppageaee for the amount of mattet 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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